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CHAPTER V. 


Tue morning of the fete of May dawned with 
cloudless skies. Ere the sun was fairly arisen, 
scores of youths and maidens were in saddle for 
two leagues or more around Castle Monteagle, 
and coursing in high spirits towards the scene of 
the day’s festivities. 

The archery ground was a spectacle of the 
greatest activity and excitement. A level lawn, 
just outside of the castle wall, had been tempo” 
rarily enclosed by a slight wicket fence. Here 
and there in the area grew a venerable oak, suf- 
ficient to shelter the archers, but without pre- 
senting any obstacle to the sports in contempla- 
tion. At the southern extremity of this park- 
lawn was pitched a markee of large size, from 
the summit of which fluttered and flashed in the 
morning sunbeams the red cross banner of Eng- 
land and the gorgeously-emblazoned bannerets 
of the noble Monteagles. 

From the lattice of her room the fair girl) 
whose “birthday” was to be honored by all this 
rich display, gazed down upon the lawn with its 
busy groups. She was already arrayed in her 
archer’s costume of green velvet and crimson 
cap with a superb sable plume. Her graceful 
and youthful figure was finely displayed by this 
costume. She leaned upon a long and richly- 
ornamented bow with a silken string, and with 
one hand was tracing upon the window-sill, with 
a thoughtful and absent manner, erratic outlines 
of involved figures with the point of an arrow of 
gold. Evidently her mind was not with her 
hand, though her eyes followed mechanically the 
movements of the point of the arrow. 


She was observed by Radnor Cathcart. At- 
tired as Robin Hood, and looking like a prince 
of the forest realms, he had thrown himself from 
his horse a few moments before at the gate, and, 
ascending the terrace, had designedly walked 
around the square tower, which he well knew 
would lead him past the windows of the room 
occupied by Agnes, and which opened upon the 
terrace. 

He beheld her thus engaged, and drew near 
her unperceived, and watched her countenance 
through a lattice of ivy that partly veiled the 
window. If she had been thinking of him, 
there would have been a secret sympathy, a 
certain instinct, that would have told him so. 
But there was no such consciousness in his 
soul. The fair face on which he looked was 
indeed a mirror, but it did not reflect, as he 
gazed upon it, his own image. He felt the 
disappointment a man would feel, who looks 
into a glass, as he supposes it to be, and sees 
only his rival on the other side. 

In a word, Radnor, predisposed to jealousy, 
did not like the aspect of Agnes’s countenance, 
though a more lovely one wooer never need 
wish to gaze upon. Her pensive eyes, soft 
and dreamy and bright as the gazelle’s, though 
the hue of the maiden’s was borrowed from 
the southern skies, followed musingly the 
point of the arrow; and once a rich suffusion 
from the heart mantied her cheeks and made 
her look more beautiful than ever; yet Cath- 
cart liked her looks less than ever, He was 
satisfied, quite so, that it was the thought of 
somebody else besides himself that had brought 
up that conscious emotion. 

Still her beautiful eyes followed the point of 
the golden arrow. His also did so, but he 
could see nothing, for she consciously wrote 
nothing; and though gold write on stone, it 
leaves no more impression than words written 
on the air with the finger’s end. 

But words shaped in the air with a finger 
may be read by a quick eye. Radnor’s jeal- 
ousy made his eyes very sharp; for jealousy 
is a great quickener of all the passions and 
emotions. Doubtless he would not acknowl- 
edge that he was jealous! “Of whom?” he 
might interrogate the interrogator. There was 
no other Agnes knew; and everybody under- 
stood they were by-and-by to be married. Of 
course, if the young shell-gatherer were named, 
the young nobleman would fling back a scorn- 
fal denial, and regard the intimation as an in- 


sult! “A young fisher’s son make a lord jeal- 
ous? If he had him at his whip’s end, he 
would lash him as he would his hound. Yes, 
and lash him for jealousy’s sake. In a word, 
the young noble hated Philip in his heart ; but 
he would not have deigned to hate one 80 
lowly, if he had not been touched with a pang 
of jealousy. Not that he believed for a mo- 
ment that Agnes would favor a peasant with a 
thought, or that the peasant would dare to look 
up to her with a shadow of hope; yet he was 
plainly jealous of the youthful shell-gatherer. 

His eyes followed the motion of the golden 
arrow as it seemed to trace out some shape or 
other on the stone sill, and he hoped to read the 
invisible words by the motion of the point ; but 
it only formed circles and curves in and curves 
out, now a triangle and then a wreath. This 
wreath seemed to please her, and she let it 
shape itself into a crown, leaf and stem, beauti- 
fully interwoven with the golden stylus, all in- 
visibly. Yet he could, by the movement of the 
point, see the very form of the leaves, which 
were laurels. When she had ended it she 
paused, and seemed to regard it in her mind’s 
speculation as if it were visibly before her eyes ; 
then, with a smile and a sweeter blush, she com- 
menced writing with the point within this invisi- 
ble immortel. With an eager gaze Radnor fol- 
lowed its motions. He saw her write a large 
letter, which at first he thought would terminate 
with being an R, and his heart bounded pleas- 
ingly ; but, after a slight pause at the first loop, 
she there ended the letter, and left it a capital P. 
Then followed a small “h,” then an “i,” to be 
succeeded by an “1” and another “i;” anda 
small “p” concluded this airy name written 
within the airy wreath. 

There was no doubting. His eyes had fol- 
lowed the invisible tracery of the visible hand 
as plainly as if it had left behind letters of fire. 

“Philip!” he gasped. ‘This peasant is in 
all her thoughts! If he crosses my path, I will 
crush him beneath my feet as I would a worm.” 

“So, fair maiden,” he suddenly exclaimed, 
advancing into view, “‘ you seem to be fancy free 
this morning, and amusing yourself with your 
thoughts. 1 trust they were agreeable.” 

This was spoken with temper and a slight 
manner of derision which he did not take the 
trouble to conceal. Young as she was, she was 
high-spirited, and felt his tone to be insulting to 
her; and she answered, with a slight curve of 
her upper lip : 

“Extremely so, Radnor !”” 

“Then you were not thinking of me!” he 
said, moodily. 

“ You must consider yourself a very disagree- 
able person, then, cousin !” 

He frowned, and retaliated, ‘‘I know well you 
were not thinking of me; for I have been a dis- 
agreeable subject, I doubt not, since ——” 

“ Since when, cousin ?”’ she asked, quietly. 

“ Since you saw the fine eyes of that imperti- 
nent fisher fixed upon you, and he flattered you 
by giving you shells.” 

‘* He has very fine eyes. Iam glad you had 
the taste to admire them, Radnor.” 

“You are provoking, Agnes!” 

“Then you should be more gentle, especially 
on this my birthday.” 

“* Answer me one question !” 

“Tf it be civil, cousin.” 

*¢ Who was in your thoughts as I came up ?” 

She colored like a peony, and, after a mo- 
ment’s embarrassment, answered : 

“OQ, a good many things.” 

“T can tell you of one subject.” 

“ Name it!” 

“The shell-boy! Your thoughts were all 
upon him !” he said, with an evil look of mis- 
chievous triumph. 

“ Well, may I not think of whom I will? 
Are you not thinking of him nowt What 
more harm if he cross my thoughts than yours, 
cousin ?” 

“But you did more. 
within a wreath !” 

« Wrote his name ?”’ she repeated, with looks 


You wrote his name 





of amazement, first at him and then of close 





scrutiny of the window-sill. But it told to her 
eyes no tale of betrayal. Again she fixed her 
wondering gaze upon his face, on which was an 
expression of intense triumph. 

“ Radnor, what do you mean? You saw me 
write no name, for none was written !”” 

And yet she knew she had made the motion of 
writing the outlines on the stone’s surface ; but, 
not dreaming that she had by these motions 
been betrayed, she began to fear that he had the 
power to read her thoughts. She became pale, 
and regarded him fixedly with a look of fear. 
But fear was not a new emotion in his presence. 
There was an imperative haughtiness and inso- 
lence in his character that often made her feel 
afraid of him; while he possessed, in his better 
hours, better attributes, that made her easily for- 
get his more disagréeable manner. 

“How could he know my thoughts?” she 
mentally asked, and saying, hurriedly : 

“You must excuse me, Radnor. My young 
friends are spurring towards the gate, and I 
must go down and receive them.” 

“ First,” he cried, detaining her by the hand 
rudely, “tell me if you love not this peasant ?” 

“Cousin Radnor, your question is an insult!” 

“So it is; and so it would be, if I were to ask 
you if you loved my hound because he licked 
your hand. I will only look upon your notice 
of this fellow as I would regard a look of kind- 
ness cast from your superb eyes upon my dog! 
So, pardon the insult, fair cousin !” 

There was a bright flash of indignant light in 
the eyes of the young girl, but she suppressed 
the answering speech that sprung to her lips, 
and, saying she must receive her guests, ficd 
from him as he endeavored, in order to say 
something more, to detain her by the golden ar- 
row. She left it in hig hand, and disappeared. | 

“This girl has nelonger a heart, soul and 
mind all for me! I loved her because no one 
had ever loved her, or she a thought of other. 
In all her freshness and innocence I bowed 
down to her, and believed myself the only wor- 
shipper of one who, young as she is, has all the 
power and genius of a woman’s nobler feelings 
—innocence—nature without guile. I could 
have taught her to love me—fear me—bend to 
my will as if I were God to her! But this fish- 
er’s boy, gifted with a form and face that make 
him look beneath his coarse garb like a disguised 
prince—this fellow, on whom nature, in a freak, 
has lavished all the outward gifts of birth—he 
has made an impression upon her imagination. 
The thought of him has entered her heart. It 
has corrupted her single-minded regard for me ! 
To write his name with unconscious expression 
in motion of what she was meditating upon! 
This betokens evil to my love’s selfishness. On 
her upon whom I fix my passion neither king 
nor peasant must gaze admiringly! And this 
arrow revealed her thought!’ added the young 
noble, as he regarded the elegant shaft which 
was to be the victor’s prize that day. “The 
thing is blasted in my sight!” And, with a 
gesture of anger, he cast it upon the floor of 
the terrace, and, stepping upon it, ground it 
with his heel as he walked away. 

At nine o’clock the whole company had ar- 
rived in the castle, and were regaled by a 
sumptuous breakfast in the great hall. At 
ten o’clock the trumpets sounded from the 
archery ground, as the signal to prepare for 
the chief sport of the day. The country people 
gathered outside the lists in a dense crowd; 
while within the barrier was an amphitheatre 
of seats, where sat the lord and lady of the cas- 
tle, with more than a hundred nobles and gen- 
try with their ladies. Between this terrace 
and the superb markee stood the archers, forty- 
four in number, youths and maidens; the for- 
mer dressed like foresters, but in silk and gold 
and velvet, and the latter in varied and grace- 
fal costumes, in which green and crimson hues 
predominated. Few of the youths were over 
nineteen, while the maidens were from fifteen 
to eighteen years of age. Seldom has a festal 
gathering displayed so much noble and high- 
born beauty in promise. Peerless among her 
peers was Agnes, “ sole daughter of the house,” 
whose loveliness drew expressions of admira- 
tion from all eyes; for, though more beaatiful 
than all her companions, such was her sweet- 
ness of temper, unconscious of superiority, and 
her gentle deference to and preference for others, 
that she was not only popular bnt beloved. 

Opposite this group of competitors, about fif- 
ty yards across the green, stood the target, 
which was painted with five circles, each of a 
different color. The centre of the circle was a 
gilt disc, the size of a crown-piece. 

The gold arrow, which Agnes had returned 
for, and found upon the terrace, unaccountably 
marred, was suspended above the target by blue 
and scarlet ribbons. Over the target two great 
oaks flung out their arching limbs, and formed a 
grand roof above, like the groined ceiling of a 
cathedral. 





At length the herald sounded again, and the 
sports began. Many a good hit was made, and 
many a bad one, and laughter and applause al- 
ternated. The young girls proved to be the 
best shots, but, after an hour’s trial, not an ar- 
row had touched the centre of the crown-piece, 
though three times it had been struck. One of 
these arrows belonged to Agnes. 

Among the spectators outside the barrier was 
old George, the fisherman, and near him stood 
Philip, the shell-gatherer. His looks followed 
only the movements of the daughter of the cas- 
tle, his eyes traced the path of only the arrows 
from her bow. 

If any one had watched his fine face, they 
would not have failed to perceive that his heart 
was in the success of Agnes; and if the watcher 
knew much of the human heart, he would have 
detected under the outward interest the timidity 
of a love that was in the first tremblings of its 
new and strange emotions. 

At length there was a recess for a banquet in 
the tent. 

During this interval of two hours, as they 
were walking about the grounds, after the feast, 
waiting for the herald’s trumpet to sound for 
them to resume the sports, old George, seeing 
Agnes near the barrier, talking with a young 
man who was feathering an arrow for her, drew 
near, in a humble way, and said, deferentially : 

“ Ah, my young lady, no arrows like them 
feathered with eagle’s wing! I hope you were 
pleased with my boy’s gift.” 

“Yes, George,” answered the maiden, kindly ; 
“but it takes an eagle to make the feathers fly 
straight to the mark.” 

** You do not make allowance for wind, lady ; 
and all your-strings are made of silk, whey they 
should be of good deer’s hide; silk gives, and 
don’t let the arrow go off with a spring, as it 
ought to.” 

““Why, George, what do ‘you know about 
archery ?”” asked Agnes, with a pleasant laugh. 
“Tt would seem you ought to know only about 
hooks and fish-lines, instead of talking so wisely 
about bows and bow-strings.”’ 

‘‘In my younger days, lady, I could use the 
bow, and have shot many a bird with arrows 
headed with sharp steel. It was when I was in 
the Hebrides, and lived as much by egging in 
the high cliffs as fishing in the deep seas 
aneath. We often had to kill the birds to get 
the eggs, and also for their down, with which 
great ladies in them days trimmed their winter 
coats. We had to use bows and arrows, not 
only because guns and powder was dear, but the 
noise of shooting would scare off the birds ; and 
when they got to understand how that the re- 
port meant death, they wouldn’t come back the 
next year, but go to other islands. I have 
killed in my day, lady, many an eider duck 
with my yard-long arrow, at a hundred yards.” 

“ And we can’t hit the centre of the target in 
fifty,” said the young man, laughing. “Come, 
old man, you must take a trial at the target, and 
win the golden arrow; for we all deserve to lose 
it, being such bunglers.” 

“T couldn’t do nothing, young gentleman, 
with one of them toy-things,” answered George, 
looking with contempt on the handsome bow, or- 
namented with pearl, which he held in his hand. 
“But perhaps Philip might do something with 
it, as he is a better bowman than ever I was, 
though I taught him.” 

“Then Philip can use the bow,” cried Agnes. 
“He must certainly enter the lists,” she added, 
with earnestness. 

“If he did, lady, he would quickly carry off 
your golden arrow,” said the old man, proudly. 

“If he will only consent! Will you, Philip ¢” 
she asked, as the young shell-gatherer’s eyes 
met hers, at which collision of glances both their 
faces reddened, while Philip answered : 


*T have not so much confidence as to be con- 
fident of success ; still, if you wish it, I will try ; 
but —” and here he glanced down upon his 
coarse apparel. 

“He shall have my suit,” answered the young 
man, “for I should like, of all things, to see the 
prize carried off by a fisher’s boy. It is in the 
porter’s lodge, where I left it when I resolved I 
would shoot arrows no more at a mark I could 
not hit. He shall have my bow and arrows, 
also.” 

With some persuasion on the part of Agnes, 
who had set her mind on Philip’s entering the 
list, for she had secretly hoped his skill would 
prove superior to that of Radnor, who, moodily 
keeping out of the sports in the morning, had 
been heard to express his intention to enter the 
lists, and secure a prize which “ no one seemed 
able to win,” as he sneeringly expressed it. 
Agnes now resolved to set off Philip against 
him; but aware that Radnor would not contend 
with him, knowingly, she gladly embraced the 
offer of her cheerful young friend, Edward, the 
son of Charles Dacre, who forthwith, in his de- 
sire to gratify her Whim, led Philip off to the 





porter’s lodge; having first, however, pledged 
secrecy about the whole matter to the fair girl. 
About half an hour afterwards the lists were 
once more alive with the archers, and the specta- 
tors again were seated, as before, in the amphi- 
theatre. At the private suggestion of Agnes, 
Lord Monteagle proclaimed, by the herald, that 
after two trials each of the competitors, without 
taking the prize, the lists should be open to all 
comers. 

There were many excellent shots, but none 
clave the centre, which was so constructed, that, 
when hit exactly, it opened in two leaves, like a 
crown-piece split, and moving in and out on 
hinges, and let the arrow through out of sight. 
Out of over four hundred shots that day, not a 
single arrow had disappeared, though two struck 
within half an inch of the charmed centre. 
Even Radnor’s shaft failed. When at length 
all had made two trials, the field was proclaimed 
open to all comers. Upon this the eyes of 
Agnes might have been seen to brighten, as she 
looked earnestly towards the right side of the 
tent, where she saw standing Edward Dacre, 
and, near him, a young man of the noblest as- 
pect and appearance on the field that day. At 
first she could not believe her eyes; but she 
knew it must be the handsome shell-gatherer ; 
yet, but for that knowledge, she would never 
have recognized him in his present costume. 
The crimson cap, and sable plume tipped with 
green, the jacket of rich purple velvet, and vest 
of silk, gorgeous with gold, all exceedingly set 
off one of the finest figures and most handsome 
faces ever maiden gazed with admiration upon. 
If she had almost lost her heart (which she had 
never lost to Radnor) to the shell-gatherer, 
there was danger of its irrecoverable loss now. 

“Who accepts the invitation to all?” asked 
Lord Monteagle. ‘Are there none of my fine 
forester lads who want a golden arrow to kill 
venison withal ?” 

There was a laugh in the crowd, but no one 
moved to come forward, for the presence of the 
great awed the peasantry; albeit among them 
might have been some stalwort youths who 
drew as good a bow as Robin himself. 

“Come, Radnor,” said Lady Monteagle, 
“try once more your skill, as there seems to be 
no more competitors. We will not leave the 
field till the target be hit. The last best hit was 
your own.” 

“TI can hardly compete without a rival,” an- 
swered Radnor. 

“ Hither comes one who looks as if he intend- 
ed to show us his skill,” said the earl, as he saw 
a young man, with dark, flowing locks, an eagle 
eye, a tread like a prince of the desert, and an 
air at once frank and noble. All eyes were 
turned upon him, as he advanced and took his 
place at the point whence the arrows were to be 
shot. 

“Who is he ?” “ Whence comes he?” “ Who 
knows him ?” was asked from one to another. 

No one was more perplexed than the ear], un- 
less it was Radnor. He regarded him with a 
look of open admiration, but, though Agnes 
closely watched his countenance, without the 
least suspicion. Indeed, old George did not 
know him, and commented upon him, as of a 
stranger, to his companions about the barrier. 





Bowing to Agnes, who was seated upon a 
canopied dais, like a queen upon her throne, 
he strung his bow with a practised hand, and, 
giving it one or two trials with his whole 
arm’s strength, he next chose his srrows with 
great care. There were seven ‘a his quiver, 
and he had broken and cast upon the ground 
six before he was satisfied with the seventh. 

“He has seen a bow before,’”’ said a forester, 
within hearing of old George. ‘ He means to 
shoot but once !” 

“ Ay, man, and he looks, young as he is, 
as if he knew how to use a bow. I never 
saw but one lad, and that’s my boy Philip, 
who can hold a bow like ——” 

The old man was interrupted and his atten- 
tion drawn by a cry of, “ Hist! they are going 
to shoot !” 

Radnor took the first shot, after having, 
with the greatest care, tightened his bow and 
selected his shaft. All was suspense as the ar- 
row hummed sharply through the air along its 
fifty yards of rapid flight. Every eye followed 
it to the target. It struck the central crown- 
piece, but not so exactly as to open the valve, 
and fell, shivered in a dozen fragments, at the 
foot of the target. 

The unsuccessful archer dashed his bow upon 
the earth, as the shout of the people, who at 
first thought he had hit it fairly, changed into a 
note of disapprobation. The populace were 
tired of unsuccessful shots, and had a right to 
suppose that one who had put himself, .as it 
were, on a “forlorn hope,” would carry off the 
prize. 

“ Better not try, you'll fail!” said several 
voices, as Philip drew his arrow up to his eye. 
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It Hngered not a moment, but went off on its er- 
~wand Tike a shaft of light. Straight to the tar- 
get’s Centre it sped, and had no sooner touched 
the gilded disc than it disappeared through it. 
There-was a simultaneous. shout from -peer 
and peasant. The air rang with applause, and 
when the cheers had subsided, there arose s 
loud hum of voices, all speaking together in 
praise of the shot and of the skill of the archer. 
Old George was eloquent in his admiration, and 
only wished he knew who had taught “ that 
young lord” how to use the bow. 

The herald brought the golden arrow, and 
placed it, kneeling, in the hands of Agnes, as 
she sat upon her throne. He then conducted 
the victor to her, who, blushing and embar- 
rassed, stood before the dais “the cynosure of all 

” 
ie then gracefully presented to him the 
golden arrow, which he received with a grace 
and self-possession singularly becoming, and re- 
plied to her in a few words of grateful acknowl- 
edgement. 

“It is Philip! I know him now!” cried the 
old fisherman, hearing his voice. 

“ What, the shell-gatherer!”” exclaimed Rad- 
nor, with eyes full of the light of angry surprise. 

And fixing his gaze fally upon him, he then, 
as if fully satisfied of his identity, grasped him 
by the throat, crying : 

“ Caitiff! To dare compete with a noble !” 

There was instantly a general commotion. 
Philip flung back his antagonist, and, in the 
act, dropped the gold arrow without knowing it. 
He then turned to leave the spot, when a sud- 
den outcry caused him to look back. Radnor 
was standing, with the golden arrow fitted to 
the string of his bow and drawn hard to the 
feather. In another moment the metal shaft 
would have been launched through his body ; 
but Agnes, with a scream of horror, caught 
Cathcart’s hand, but too late to prevent a most 
terrible calamity; for the arrow turned aside, 
and the bow slipping at the same moment, the 
point of the arrow rapidly grazed the brows of 
the young girl, and pierced an oak, in which it 
stuck tremblingly. Agnes, with a cry of pain, 
fell insensible into the arms of the earl. 

When at length she revived, she felt around 
for her mother, and said, with touching plain- 
tiveness, “ All is darkness !” 

There seemed to be no visible wound on the 
eyes, though the brow above them trickled with 
blood ; nevertheless, as it soon appeared to all, 
was she, in that brief, cruel, guilty moment, ren- 
dered totally blind! The light of her glorious 
eyes, by one act of pride and passion, was extin- 
guished in darkness ! 


CHAPTER VI. 


Te scenes upon the archery ground, at cas- 
tle Monteagle, which closed so painfully, and al- 
most tragically, as narrated in the chapter pre- 
ceding, had been passed full three weeks, when 
Radnor Cathcart, now Lord Cranstown, by the 
récent death of his father, rode towards the gate. 
He was arrayed in deep mourning, and his 
haughty countenance was subdued, partly, it 
may be, with grief at his father’s decease, partly, 
perhaps, with shame and regret at the disgrace- 
ful part he had enacted on the day of the fete. 

He had, immediately on the occurrence of the 
calamity which had stricken the lovely Agnes 
with total loss of sight, after a confused and 
brief attempt to apologize, mounted his horse 
and galloped off, followed by the execrations of 
the people. He did not believe that she was 
blind, and with arrogant confidence, said, half 
aloud, as he dashed farther from the scene: 

“She will see well enough, to-morrow. It is 
only a temporary shock of the nerve !” 

Nevertheless, he was uneasy, and the follow- 
ing morning despatched a messenger to learn her 
condition. The reply was ina note by the hand 
of the countess : 

“Unhappy young man! Your uncontrollable 
temper has ruined Agnes forever. She is pro- 
nounced by the surgeon totally blind. Heaven 
and your own conscience have mercy upon you! 
Agnes forgives—but the earl will not hear your 
name.” 

Upon reading this, Radnor became nearly in- 
sane. He was deeply attached to Agnes, and 
loved her with more ardor than he ever mani- 
fested towards any earthly object. His father, 
being at this time rapidly declining, drew off his 
thoughts in some degree from Agnes; and his 
death, two weeks after the fete, overwhelmed 
him with grief. 

At length, having paid the last filial honors to 

the noble dead, he determined to present himself 
at the castle and solicit the pardon of the earl 
and countess, and in person receive the forgive- 
ness, scarcely to be realized by hope, of the 
lovely girl whom he had deprived of sight. It 
was late in the afternoon when he drew rein 
near the gate, and the evening sun was casting 
the long shadows of the trees far across the level 
lawn. Between the gate and a group of oaks 
was a shaded rock, from beneath which gushed, 
cool and clear, a spring of water, which flowed 
across the park in a bubbling brook, and finally 
lost itself, six miles distant, in the sea not far 
vom the tower. In the shade of the rock sat an 
old woman, with gray hair hanging loosely 
about her shoulders, and dressed in a sort of 
Spanish style. Her head was bound about, 
above her hard and wrinkled temples, by an 
orange colored shawl. Her eyes were deep-set 
and bright as stars, while an expression of cun- 
ning in them was in keeping with the subtlety 
about her mouth. Her looks were evil and mis- 
anthropic; and if she ever loved her kind, such 
emotions seemed now altogether extinguished in 
her soul. 

The young nobleman regarded her with sur- 
prise and curiosity. The road led by the spring, 
which was within a hundred yards of the castle 
wall. As he drew near and was riding past, on 
a slow walk, with his eyes fixed upon her, she 
rose from the spring side and advanced quickly, 
so as to intercept his path. His horse stopped 
and tarned half round with alarm at so wild an 
apparition. 


stand thus in my way? Aside!.or I will spur 
over you!” he cried, between anger and super- 
stitious dread. ee f 

“ Nay, my lord, a young and new lord will not 
stain his fresh and noble name .with maiming a. 
poor old woman.” — 

“ You know me, but I never saw thee! Thou 
art a witch, at the very least, or thy looks belie 
thee.’”’ ; 5 

“Men think old age and witchcraft in woman 
go together, my lord,” she said, with a sneer 
and laugh. “I can tell fortunes, nevertheless.” 

“I want not mine! Begone !” 

“ Thine is already told! A titled lord 
blind bride !” Pe, 

“ Out upon thy foul tongue !’”. hg ex 
with a fierce cry, as he attempted 
with his riding whip. 

“Nay, my good lord! You nee 
and fret. It becomes not thy sable garmémts: 
thy nobility. Hear me patiently! I will tell 
thee what, after thou art wedded to this blinded 
bride—” 

“ Witch—silence !” 

“ Peaceful, my lord! After thou art wedded 
and learn the secret I can now tell thee, thou 
wouldst give half thy gold that thou hadst lis- 
tened to me now.” 

“ Ah, what then? what hast thou to tell ?”’ he 
cried, eagerly. 

“ Thou lovest her?” she asked, or rather as- 
serted. 

“ Well!” 

“Blind ?” 

“Woman, you will madden me! Yes, blind. 
I love her—for I made her so!” Here his face 
suddenly paled, and he seemed deeply moved. 

“And you go now to cast yourself at her 
feet, I dare say! But what wilt thou with a 
sightless wife. She will ever be a present re- 
proof! You will by-and-by hate her rebuking 
eyes that never look out of their darkened win- 
dows. All who see her, will talk of thy deed of 
passion! ‘Thou canst not take her to court— 
thou canst never love her! She will be a fixed 
column in thy hall, and thou canst never stir 
from her side! Thy days will be those of a 
captive; and by-and-by you will say, with Cain, 
‘my punishment is greater than I can bear.’ ” 

“Woman, what picture is this you so mali- 
ciously paint ?” 

“ The prophetic future !” 

“I begin to fear to make her my bride! Your 
words impress me.” 

“You believe her to be the daughter of the 
noble lord of this castle!” 

“ And truly so!” he said with surprise. 

“Falsely so!” she answered, significantly. 

“ What is it thou sayest ?” 

“ That the fair Agnes, now blind Agnes, is not 
the daughter of this noble house !”” 

“What do you tellme? What evil speech is 
this ?” 

“ Ask them !”” added the woman firmly. 

Lord Cranstown appeared impressed by her 
manner, and said: ; 

“ Whose daughter is she, if thou sayest truly 
she is not their’s ?” 

“ Mine!” 

“ Thy child !” 

“Ay. AmInotawomant May I not bea 
mother as well as the noblest countess in the 
land? The girl is mine!” added old Alice, 
with a loud and determined voice. 

“What you say is false!” 

“ Go in and ask my lord and my lady!’ she 
answered, scornfully. 

“ And if thou liest, I will have thee hanged,” 
he cried, as he rode rapidly towards the gate of 
the castle. 

“ And if I speak truly, wilt thou wed her and 
become my brave son-in-law ?” 

“‘Never—though she saw with the eyes of an 
archangel,” was the young nobleman’s haughty 
response. 

“ There is ohe sweet act I have done for my 
beloved! He will cease to trouble her! for, by 
going down on his knees and humbling himself 
before the earl and countess, he might have yet 
won her; for who would marry a blind wife! 
But I have well rid her of him, with all his 
greatness. He would not wed her, though she 
saw with angel’s eyes! So, good—she will yet 
be mine! I will have her all to myself; for the 
earl will not care to have her long, when he shall 
know all! Then, I will keep her in my own 
house. I will watch her, and be eyes to her. 
She can’t see how old and ugly [ am, and wont 
hate me! O, it will be so pleasant to be loved 
by some one who cannot know how unloving I 
look. They call me a witch—but I have not 
quite given up all my human nature. I love 
that child I took out o’ the sea, and because she 
is blind, I love her more, because she cannot see 
me and hate me! No bridegroom, noble or 
peasant, shall take her from me! Already she 
loves me, and when, last night, I secretly found 
my way by the terrace and stood by her bed, and 
while her attendants were asleep, told her her 
whole history, how I risked my life to take her 
from the roaring sea, and how I was robbed of 
her, and how they brought her to this castle and 
reared her as their own child, and how I had 
been for years thinking only one thought, and 
that about her, having only one object and that 
to find her again, loving only one thing and that 
her sweet image, she shed tears out of her beau- 

tiful, but sightless eyes. She could not see how 
old and ugly I was, and as my voice was kind, I 
might have been an angel, for all she knew! 
There enters the young lord! He will soon 
learn the truth, and then I shall have only the 
earl and countess between me and the possession 
of her.” 

So soliloquized the old dame, as she re-seated 
herself by the spring and continued her occupa- 
tion of washing certain medicinal plants which 
she had gathered in the forest. 

The young nobleman was ushered by a servi- 
tor into the room where the earl of Monteagle 
sat with a sad and troubled countenance. He 
had only half an hour before come from the dark- 
ened room where the countess kept almost cease- 
less watch, by day, with Agnes. She had sent 
for them to unfold to them what had been re- 
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upon her brow, which was pale as alabaster. | 
Above the right temple was visible a slight scar. 
Her eyes -appeared. perfectly natural, and per- 
haps were more bright than was natural, but 
they were like eyes exquisitely made by art, 
There was in them no expression—out of them 
looked forth no soul. Her fase was touchingly 
lovely, and upon her features was impressed sad 
and gentle submission. 

It was a touching spectacle. The earl’s eyes 
filled with great tears, and sitting down by her, 
he took her hand in his and kissed her with deep 





se: “Itis I, your father, dear child !” 

“T know it, dear father—you are my father 
and you my mother indeed! but I know my 
story! Iam not your child!” 

Both the noble pair started and exchanged 
glances of inquiry and of pain. 

“ How did you learn this? Who hath told 
you the secret we would forever have sealed ?” 
asked the countess, earnestly. 

‘You shall know, my dear parents—my more 
than father and mother! Last night, I was lay- 
ing awake, for a slight pain within my eyes kept 
me from sleeping. I told my watchers to sleep, 
and if I needed them, I would call. I lay be- 
tween waking and sleeping, and seemed to be 
carried in my thoughts to a beautiful land, where 
I saw birds of the most beautifal plumage, such 
as I never saw before, and trees of the strangest, 
yet most glorious description, and flowers of fra- 
grance and beauty that were unknown to me. 
There were fields and woodlands and a noble 
villa—but all unlike anything I ever saw. Even 
the skies were bluer and more lovely, and the soft 
air did not appear like the air I knew before. I 
was gazing upon this scene, it seemed to me, 
from a rosy cloud, not far above it, when an in- 
describably lovely being, with four wings, all of 
gold and blue and purple feathers, appeared sud- 
denly before me. The face of this noble angel, 
as I thought it was, looked backward continu- 
ally, and could not turn her face forwards. This 
did not appear to surprise me in the least, nor 
did I consider it a deformity, but on the con- 
trary regarded her as the most wonderfully lovely 
creature imagination could conceive of. 

“ She addressed me, saying: 

“‘* Daughter of men, I am the angel of Mem- 
ory! Now that thine eyes to view the present 
around thee are closed, I am sent to open thine 
eyes of the past! Behold! what thou seest be- 
neath thee is a scene in the world of the past, 
from which I come. We call Time in that world 
Memory, the younger sister of Time, and ever 
following in her path.’ 

‘“* The angel then left me, and I contemplated 
with delight the lovely scene revealed below, 
and which I have described. It gradually seem- 
ed to me as if I had seen it before, and while I 
was wondering, I was recalled to myself and the 
present by a low voice néar me. I started, and 
felt a soft touch upon my forehead. 

**¢ Agnes, be not alarmed! Iam come to sce 
thee, for I love thee, and dearer art thou to me 
than all on earth.’ 

“*¢ Who are you that speak ?’ I asked, not be- 
ing able to see her. 

“‘ She then proceeded to relate to me how that 
I had been shipwrecked when four years old, and 
that she had rescued me, and taken me to the 
tower on the cliff, when a naval captain took me 
by violence from her, and conveyed me here, as 
she has since learned; for she was carried a 
great way over sea, and only after years of 
search has found me. She said I was given her 
by Providence, that she has a mother’s claim 
upon me, and that now Iam blind no one will 
care for me, and she will take me to a home 
where she will spend her days in making me 
happy. I have sent for you to know from your 
own lips, my dear father, if this tale is true.” 

“Tt is,” answered the earl. “This woman 
must have arisen from the dead, for she was 
surely drowned.” 

“No, she was saved by a boat. You confess 
that I am the child she saved, do you not ?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Nay, my dear father; but if it be so, this 
woman has indeed a claim upon me; and—” 

‘Not one word, dearest Agnes! You are and 
shall ever be to us, our child!” 

“Yes, you have shown the same affection to 
me as if I were, and I wish I could show you 
my gratitude. I am now blind and helpless. 
You can have no pleasure or hopes in me now! 
I have sent for you to let me go with this good 
woman, who saved my life, for I shall only be a 
constant burden and care to you—” 

‘* Agnes,” cried the countess, weeping and 
interrupting her, “dearest daughter of our 
hearts, do not agonize us by thus calmly talking 
of leaving us, and of being a burden to us! 
You are nearer and dearer to us than ever !”” 

“But my lord is soon going to Spain, as min- 
ister from the king, and you and I were to ac- 
company him. I, helpless, as I am, cannot go, 
and you, my dear mother, must not remain be- 
hind for me. I cannot mar your pleasure.” 

“ We will make any sacrifice for you, self-sac- 
rificing girl,” said the earl, impassionately. “I 
will abandon the position, and—” 

“‘No, my dear lord, no! Already I seeI ama 
bar to your movements ; since I am not of your 
name, consider me as a stranger. I willingly 
will go with the good woman who saved my 
life !’? 

“This may not be,”’ said the earl. “‘ Knowing 
you were an orphan we loved you, and this 
discovery, which is only one to you, does not 
affect us. When did this woman visit you ?” 

“ Last night ; and left as secretly as she came. 
Do you know who my parents are, my father ?” 

** No, my dear child.” 

“Nor my country ?” 

“No. It must be England, for you spake the 
purest English when we received you at the 
hands of Captain Manners, my brother-in-law.” 

“The good woman who claims me must be- 
come my mother,” said Agnes, sadly, but firmly. 





» When they-¢i tered, she was seated in an’atm: | 
“chait by the gc. A faint ray of lightifell 


Both of them embraced the lovely girl, and 

shed tears freely. At length the earl said : 

woman must be found! She must not 

trouble yon again. You are our daughter, and 

we will not-part with you.” 

“But by,andiby my birth may prove to’be too 
9 4 


, and—’ : 
“Not wert thou as low-born'.as Philip the 
shell-gatherer,” answered the earl. 

“He hag been here again to-day to ask after 


emotion; “and he insists on bearing all the 
blame. He says that if he had not presumed to 
enter the lists,.it would never have happened ! 
He blames only himself, and suffers as if ‘he 
were indeed the real cause of my misfortune. 
He is so noble and feeling !” 

“Yes, and I feel a deep interest in him,” said 
the earl. “He shall always see you when he 
comes, for I have observed how much happiness 
it gives him.” 

“And me, also,” she answered, artlessly. 

The countess looked at her husband, and 
smiled. 

Soon afterwards, not wishing to weary the 
lovely patient, the earl retired, resolved, as well 
as was the countess, that she should be removed, 
as soon as it could be done, from beyond the in- 
fluence of the “ weird woman,” as he termed 
Dame Alice. He was found by Radnor pacing 
his room, and reflecting upon what had passed ; 
for truly, as she had said, her calamity would 
stop his journey to the court of Madrid, to be 
undertaken in a few days, by the king’s com- 
mand. i 

He looked up at the sound of footsteps, and 
beheld the young lord Cranstown. He regard- 
ed him with a fixed look of displeasure, which, 
however, was instantly removed from his face, 
which assumed a cold, grave expression. 

“Good even, my lord. I condole with you 
upon your loss. Your father I well knew. 
Peace to his memory !” 

Thus speaking, the earl coldly waved his hand 
towards a chair. 

“No, my lord, I will not sit. I have been so 
bold as to call to inquire for lady Agnes.” 

“ Blind, sir, blind—stone blind!” 

“Your lordship’s tone is severe,” said Lord 
Cranstown, with a reddening cheek. 

“So is her misfortune. What would you 
more ?””? and Monteagle turned almost fiercely 
upon him. 

“ To ask forgiveness, and to offer to atone—” 

“ Atone!—atone for extinguishing the light 
of heaven from a human brain! Hast thou 
fetched with thee, my lord, new eyes, that she 
may see* In no other way can thy words have 
meaning.” 

“TI see I am not welcome! ButI hoped to 
show you that I felt my guilt. I came to assure 
your lordship that I will still take her to wife ; 
and try by my devotion to her, to atone—” 

“ You will marry her, eh ?” 

“T repeat it; and since she is sightless, you 
will appreciate—” 

“ Q—ah—yes—I appreciate! You have taken 
the jewels, and would have me toss you the cas- 
ket. But, pardon me, my lord. I have felt 
this calamity. I may, by-and-by, talk with you 
more favorably. But first I have a duty to per- 
form. Agnes is not my daughter—she is a 
foundling !” 

“Then the tale I heard is true indeed!” ex- 
claimed the young man. 

“What tale hast thou heard ?” 

“That she was the child of an old peasant 
woman.” 

“Where heard you this ?” 

“From her own lips.” : 

* Well, we know not who is her mother! She 
is equally dear to us. She may have a better 
mother than the woman you speak of.” 

“Ts she noble, my lord? Think you Agnes 
is noble ?” 

‘Made so by our love and adoration !” 

“T cannot marry unless it be ascertained who 
she is. This woman may have stolen her; yet 
she says she is her own offspring.” 

“Tt matters not. She is blind and helpless ; 
and she is God’s offspring, committed to our 
keeping.” 

“‘My lord, pardon me if I withdraw my obli- 
gation.” 

“ What obligation ?” 

“That I would wed her.” 

«My lord Cranstown, you add insults to deep 
injuries! Your horse waits his rider! I know 
you now, and beg that the acquaintance here 
end!” 

Thus speaking, the earl turned from him. The 
young man, pale as marble, and with livid lips, 
haughtily took his departure, leaped into his 
saddle, and spurred madly away towards the 
forest. 

“How, my lord? What news? Is it not all 
true?” cried the weird woman, stepping from 
behind a tree, as he dashed past. 

He gave her no other reply than a look of des- 
perate fury, and was soon lost to sight in the 
depths of the wood. 

Without question, Radnor Cathcart loved 
Agnes ; but his pride of birth could not stoop to 
one who might be ignoble. A sense of honor 
might have induced him to marry one whom he 
had deprived of sight, but no considerations 
would have led him to unite to his name and 
house an unknown girl. If we could look into 
his thoughts as he rides homewards, more slow- 
ly as he increases the distance between him and 
the castle, we should detect a secret satisfaction, 
an undefinable feeling of relief that he was not 
bound to marry Agnes! for though he had been 
willing to make her his wife, blind as she was, 
in some sort to atone, as an honorable man, for 
the calamity he had brought upon her, yet now 
that the obscurity of her origin afforded him a 
favorable way of escaping, he gladly embraced 
it; for, in his heart, even were she the daughter 
of the Earl and Countess of Monteagle, he felt 
no disposition to clog his life, upon which he 
was just entering, with a blind and helpless wife. 
Therefore, Lord Cranstown, as he rode on, -be- 
came more and more calm, and by the time he 
reached his own home, he felt very lightly re 





my welfare,” she said, in a tone fall of grateful . 


“And this accounts for her looks of regard 
cast upon that low-born ‘shell-gatheret—being 
low-born herself; as every bird mates with its 
fellows! Ihave made an escape; and but for 
this aecident—yet it was her own fault, in ar- 


this lucky accident, I should, perhaps, have 


town as her son-in-law !”’ 


tle noble resolved to banish Agnes from his 
thoughts, with a feeling of resentment against - 
himself for loving one so obscure, and against 
Lord Monteagle for permitting him to remain in 
ignorance of her history. 

After the departure of the young nobleman 
from his castle, the Earl of Monteagle, follow- 
ing with his eye from his window his rapid pace, 
had seen the weird woman appear from among 
the trees, and address him as he galloped past 
her. Instantly he left the castle by a postern on 
that side, and rapidly made his way to the forest. 
He beheld the gray figure of the old woman 
moving swiftly in the direction of the ancient 
church. He followed, and saw her disappear 
within the church-yard, under the shadows of 
the yews. He hastened forward, and came 
upon her as she was entering the tower, the 
door of which was broken from its hinges, and 
could not be quite closed by the old sexton. 
He was upon her steps, and found her just in 
the act of descending beneath the chancel into 
the crypt of tombs. The interior of the vener- 
able church was solemnly gloomy, and at this 
evening hour, when the shadows of the closing 
day were everywhere spreading and deepening, 


the aisle as he saw her disappear; and recollect- 
ing: that she had once been cast into the sea for 
dead, he began almost to believe that it was @ 
spirit he had followed, rather than a living be- 
ing. But he was not superstitious. He was 
quite convinced that this person must be the 
woman who had secretly visited Agnes by night ; 
and as he had seen Dame Alice years before, 
when she dwelt in the tower, he had been satis- 


Cranstown in the forest. 

He now moved swiftly and noiselessly, and 
found the door of the crypt open. But he need 
not have been so careful to conceal his approach. 
She had seen him following her from the first, 
and had purposely led him to the church. As 
he was gazing down to see where she was, she 
struck a light, which cast a strange glare about 
her, as he discovered her in the empty tomb. 

“ Come down, my lord! This must be your 
home one day, and you may as well familiarize 
your eyes with it! Enter, my lord of Mont- 
eagle. Nay, shrink not back! Itis not death 
that invites you, but the living. This is my 
home !” 

“ Art thou the woman—the—” 

“Tam the woman you seek.” 

“ Wherefore do you haunt my house? What 
wicked notion can urge you to mar the peace of 
the dear child—” 

“ Beeause,” she interrupted, sternly, “ because 
the child is as dear to meas to you. She is 
mine, Lord Monteagle! Heaven sent her to 
take the place of my own fair-haired one, which 
died when I was a young wife. I snatched the 
child from the waves and became its mother. 
Your brother robbed me of her. I would re- 
cover her! I will take her, blind as she is, for 
now you care not for her. Give her to me, my 
lord !” 

“You ask in vain. Rather would I come and 
lay her dead in this tomb, than give her into thy 
hand!” answered the noble. 

“Dead shall she be laid in this tomb, unless 
thou givest her into my hand!” answered the 
weird woman. 

“ Dost thou threaten her life 2” 

“Nay. But her life is mine! Thou hast 
loved her and had her smiles for ten years, 
while I have wandered the world desolate. The 
past is thine—the future must be mine !” 

[TO BB CONTINUED.] 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE ROBIN’S NEST. 








BY G. W. BUNGAY. 
errr: 


Up in the tree across the way, 
The robins feed their callow young; 
And during all the shining day, 
They soothe me with a gentle song. 


Because they sing such songs for me, 
From early morn till set of day, 

Pll guard their castle on the tree, 
From birds, and beasts, and men of prey. 


I know the tune, but not the word, 

Of that young choir up in the bough; 
I would be happy as the birds, 

And sing for joy, as they do now. 
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SOMETHING OF A BEAR STORY. 


A gentleman who has travelled in Texas, tells 
the following of one of the first settlers in Aus- 
tin county, in that State, and which, of course, 
is vouched for as being literally true: 

In the summer of 1827, he said he was en- 
gaged in getting timber in the Brazos Bottom, 


way through some fifty yards to get to the best 
timber-trees, and, as was customary in those 
days, no one ever went from their houses with- 
out their riflés. Having occasion one day to 
come out of the brake to see some neighbors, 
who had ridden as near as they could without 
riding in the cane, he left his rifle, and walked 
over to the edge of the cane, to where his friends 
were sitting on their horses. After conversing 
some time, they left, and he turned to go to his 
timber ; but, to his surprise and astonishment, 
what should he behold, after advancing about 
fifteen paces towards the tree, but a huge bear, 
sitting erect on his haunches, with his rifle cock- 
ed, and aimed in a direct range with the path- 
way in which he was returning, and, “For me,” 
says he, “I felt as if my days were numbered. 
I had no way to retreat, except along my straight 
little path, and Ijuet commenced getting on my 
knees, for the last time, as 1 thought, when the 
bear, seeing this, did his best to fire; but Provi- 
dence was on my side; my rifle was double- 
trigger, and Bruin did not understand it, and 
that was all that saved me.” 

















P vealed in the midnight interview which Dame | “I cannot mar your visit to Spain. You must | conciled with the issue of his visit to castle toe 
Who and what are you, and why do you | Alice had had with her. 4 make no such great sacrifice for me.” Monteagle. A good tale badly told, is a bad one. 
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resting my arm to’save the serfs. lifé-—but for 


taken to wife the daughter of a peasant; nay, — 
this old woman may have had the Earl of Crans- — 


Thus gratulating himself, the young and sub- 


it had an awe-awakening aspect. He paused in _ 


and the cane being so thick, he had to cut a path- . 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
QUESTIONS ON LOVE, 





BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 





If ft is not the god of love 
That gives me this unrest, 

O tell me, what it is that sends 
Such pangs unto my breast? 
And if ’tis love, O tell me, pray, 

How can this holy thing, 
So pure and good, possess for all 
A deep and mortal sting? 


Tf love is evil, tell me, pray, 
Why are its pangs so sweet? 
Why do we pine away with grief, 
When a4 fair maid we meet? 
And, O, that some magician great 
Would tell me of the power, 
That causes them who love, to live 
A life-time in an hour. 


If when I love—how can it be 
Without my own consent? 
And if I yield, why is it, pray, 
I suddenly repent? 
Why is it, that unto myself, 
My wishes are unknown! 
And that I blush and turn aside, 
When first my love I own? 


Ah me, ah me, love is a bark, 
The sport of every breeze; 

And they who in it take a berth, 
Look for a life of ease. 

But soon, alas, the waves of life 
Rise up upon the deck, 

And soon the fragile, painted bark 
Becomes a hopeless wreck. 





THE MYSTERIOUS CREOLE. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 








Dipst ever winter at Cuba, gentle reader? 
That island of perpetual summer, the land that 
first blessed the eyes of the adventurous discov- 
erer of the western world, Columbus? Hast 
ever breathed the genial air of the West-Indian 
seas? Didst ever hear the rough challenge from 
the Moro Castle as you glided from‘ the open 
sea at once into the port of Havana? Hast ever 
eaten, fresh from their native growth, the orange, 
the cocoa-nat, and other rich fruits of the topics ¢ 
Didst ever see the rich, glowing sky, the fervent 
sun, the soft foliage and velvet-like verdure that 
thrive in Cuba ¢ 

Yes. 

Then picture again to thyself all its peculiar- 
ities, its inhabitants, its indolent Creole beauties, 
its few, but lovely Spanish dames. Imagine 
thyself again at the “‘ Poor Man’s Opera,”’ in the 
‘Plaza de Armas,” or watching the crowd of 
rich volantes with their gaudy trappings and 
sable postilions driving in the ‘ Paseo,” or 
crossing over the bay to Regla; witness again 
the bull fights of old Spain, save that they are 
less skilfully and more cruelly done. 

An thou hast never seen all these, gentle read- 
er, take our word for it, Cuba next to Italy, 
should be our home had we the choosing of it. 

Now, so please you, follow us in our tale. The 
Spanish Creoles who form the principal inhab- 
itants of Cuba, are a singular race, combining 
much of the national character of the Spaniard 
at home, with many peculiarities of their own. 
They are a race who love high living, sporting, 
gaming, and are much addicted to the passions, 
and yet is rare, very rare that you find one giv- 
en to intemperance in the use of ardent spirit. 
Aqua ardienta, or the ram which is distilled on 
the island is very cheap, but used rarely, except 
for internal applications, for bathing purposes, 
etc. The only really intemperate habit preva- 
lent among them is the. use of tobacco. They 
are naturally cruel, loving the bull-fights, cock- 
fights, and all sports of the arena. 

While the rules of Creole etiquette are of the 
strictest character, and a lady seen even riding 
in a volante with one of the other sex, is pro- 
scribed as dishonored, still in their private life, 
they approach perhaps as nearly to the oppo- 
site extreme, and here, as in Italy, particularly 
in the cities of Florence and Boulogne, it is not 
the sih that is so loudly decried, but its discovery. 

Night after night had I sat atthe operain Ha- 
vana, not to listen to the sweet tones of the pri- 
ma donna, nor to enjoy the play—I had learned 

that by heart—but to feast my eyes on the beau- 
ty of a young Creole, whoas punctually took 
her seat opposite the box I engaged, as did the 
prompter’s call sound in the ears of the expec- 
tant audience. She was a member of the house- 
hold of the governor-general, under whose pro- 
tection I learned she was placed. Her father, a 
wealthy planter on the north side of the island 
near Matanzas, being a personal friend of the 
governor, designed to give his child the advan- 
tages of such society as she would be likely to 
meet at the house of government in Havana. 

Thad carried such letters of introduction on 
my first arrival in the island, as had given me 
access to the best society,‘ both of the foreign and 
native population. But I was puzzled to obtain 
an introduction to Donna Vallenza, the lovely 
Creole I had so often seen at the opera. A part 
of my commission to Havana was of a national 
character, and I had thereby formed some slight 
acquaintance with his excellenza, the governor- 
general, with whom I was on the best of terms. 
Well, by—but % matters not how, suffice it that 
I gained an introduction to the loveliest female 
in all Cuba, under the most favorable auspices, 
and by a coup-de-main, upon the ingenuity of 
which I flattered myself not a little. 

Donna Vallenza possessed a style of beauty I 
had often dreamed of, but had never seen before. 
In stature she was rather slight, but at every 
point rounded to a perfection of fullness, which 
was displayed in most ravishing distinctness by 
the light and graceful dress peculiar to the cli- 
mate. Her features were of the most classic 
style of beauty; slight, arching eyebrows, with 
long and heavy eyelashes—such one sees no- 
where in such beauty as among the Spanish and 
Creole maidens—of a hue as dark and glossy as 

her unrivalled hair. Her eyes, there I am at a 
loss for & comparison—it was those eyes that 
led me captive from the first moment I felt their 
thrilling glances; large, dreamy, indolent, yet 
loving and passionate were they, something to 


dream about were the eyes of Donna Vallenza. 
Her lips were of a.form and color that a Creole 
only has—ah, she was 

@ A creature #0 bright, the?same 

aoe on earth eo herp serve in Parion” ei 
Her complexion was peculiarly Spanish, and in 
her veins flowed the fire of a native Creole and 
# Spaniard, her father being from Spain and her 
mother a Cuban by birth. 

All the modest grace one could attribute to 
an angel, had Donna Vallenza, Surely naught 
but purity could dwell beneath so lovely and 
adorable an exterior. So delicate was she, that 
even the gentle winds of her native land might 
not breathe too hardly upon her cheek. With 
every advantage else, she had unbounded wealth 
and well was it bestowed with regard to orna- 
ment, and every luxury ingenuity could devise, 
adding to the already overpowering splendor 
that surrounded her. 

Thad received my entree from the governor- 
general, and after passing a few hours alone with 
the lovely Creole, I was ds deeply impressed 
“with her mental perfection as I had been with 
the extraordinary beauty of her person. Our 
conversation was of a most delightful character, 
uninterrupted, save that I noticed once or twice 
that my companion retired for a few moments 
rather abruptly, but soon returned again. 

I was delighted, nay, enraptured with the 
lovely creature, and gladly would I have then 
thrown myself at her feet, and sworn to love and 
protect her, had I dared todo so. After a hap- 


I bade her good night and drove off in my vo- 
lante for my lodgings, but it brought back less 
than it had carried there—I had left my heart 
behind. 

The following night, by the politeness of the 
governor-general, I took a seat in his box at the 
opera, where I again enjoyed the intoxicating 
society of Donna Vallenza. The opera was one 
of Donizetti’s best, and at one of the finest points, 
so well played too as to have even attracted my 
attention for a moment from the lovely creature 
at my side, she arose, and begging to be excused 
for a moment, retired alone into the ladies’ sa- 
loon, from whence she did not return for some 
minutes. Fearing lest she might be ill, I sug- 
gested to a female friend that she might require 
some assistance, but she only shook her head, 
and blushing, turned the conversation upon the 
piece before us. There was no surprise mani- 
fested by her friends at her absence, but they 
seemed to take it as a matter of course, while I 
while I was left to wonder at the object of the 
lady’s conduct. 

Thus almost daily and nightly did I enjoy the 
sweet society of Donna Vallenza. Her form had 
become engraven on my heart, and I had learned 
to love her as I thought no woman had ever 
been loved before. Her favorable reception of 
my attentions gave me all hopes that my suit 
would thrive, and I did not hesitate to render 
my devoirs in public, or in whatever situation I 
might meet the beautiful Creole who had so cap- 
tivated my heart. It was understood at length, 
between the governor-general and myself, that I 
had his full permission and approbation in the 
prosecution of my love for his ward. 

No sooner was this announced to me from the 
governor’s own lips, thanI took an early leave 
of him, and flew on the wings of love—they will 
outstrip everything save Morse’s Telegraph—to 
meet the Donna Vallenza. I sought her in her 
usual apartment of the palace, but she was not 
there. Being now quite familiar at the house 
and among the family of his excellenza, I did 
not hesitate to make a search for herI loved. I 
well knew she had not ridden out at that hour 
and must be somewhere about the palace, and 
after waiting a reasonable length of time for her 
appearance, I began to grow quite uneasy, fear- 
ing some accident had befallen her. Finding 
from her attendants that she was last seen in the 
garden, I hurried in every direction, calling her 
name until I was hoarse, and had half of the 
governor’s slaves engaged in the search. 

I know not why, but an indescribable dread 
came over me lest some evil had befallen her. 
There had ever been a degree of mystery in all 
her movements that was inexplicable to me, that 
I could not understand, and several times had 
I determined to ask an explanation of her, but 
had avoided doing so, for fear that I might of- 
fend her, and so the matter had dropped. Now 
I felt assured in my own mind that her present 
absence had some connection with the very mys- 
tery I so desired to unravel, and I promised my- 
self that if I found her safe, I would at length 
understand the matter before we parted. 

As I have said, the only intelligence I could 
gain of Donna Vallenza, was, that she was last 
seen in the winding paths of the spacious gar- 
den. Inthe utmost trepidation of mind I had 
run until quite out of breath, with the double 
purpose of assuring myself of the dear girl’s 
safety, and to avow my passion after the regular 
manner of Creole etiquette, when lo! as I turned 
the sharp angle of a shadowy path, I came full 
upon a sylvan bower formed from the vines that 
grow about the spot and supplied with a rough 
seat. The place formed a magic like arbor and a 
beautiful spot for two lovers to converse togeth- 
er. I saw through the trellis of vines, a light 
gauze dress, and neath its folds discovered the 
fairy foot of the beautiful Creole. I was about 
to scream with delight at my good fortune, but 
prudently suppressed the emotion, and coolly 
calculated that the spot could not have been bet- 
ter chosen for my purpose, and that it was my 
good angel that had directed her thither, and 
led me thus opportunely to the spot. How sweet 
a place in which to avow one’s passion. I was 
in ecstacy at my success. I approached cautious- 
ly, determined to appear to have come by chance 
to the arbor. I could just see from my position 
as I brought the entrance to be directly before 
me, the reclining form of my heart’s idol, her 
head and arms shut out from my sight. I ap- 
proached still more cautiously, for the thought 
had struck me that she might be asleep. How 
beautiful, said I to myself, must she look sleep- 
ing, and I hoped to reach her without awakening 
her. Possibly she might be reading some fa- 





pier evening than I had ever before experienced, | 





vorite book, and then to surprise her by enter- | 


ing stealthily, would be the height‘of rudeness, 
but I was willing to run some risk for the chance 
of beholding her sleeping. I stole on gently, 
until I came to the very door, and then summon- 
ing all my courage I boldly entered! Did you 
ever dream, dear. reader, that you were in Par- 
adise, listening to the silvery notes of limpid 
streams, bubbling over sands of gold, while the 
air was fragrant with the perfame of honey-la- 
dened flowers,.and redolent of the magic of 
sweet birds, whose motes syllabled words of 
praise, and at the moment your enjoyment was 
at ite climax, awake and find the bell opposite 
your lodgings ringing for fire, or, mayhaps the 
next lodger’s child having a crying spell inter- 
spersed with the varieties of the whooping- 
cough? Did you ever commence what you 
thought to be a thrilling piece of poetry, and 
just as. you had become interested and were an- 
ticipating some fine point, perceive that you 
were reading an advertisement of a certain cure 
for the tooth-ache, which by-the-by was never 
yet cured, or perhaps some infallible remedy for 
the jaundice? Did you ever receive a letter 
when away from home, anticipating a remittance 
and find it to contain an announcement of the 
death of the relative whose heir you supposed 
yourself, stating that he had died insolvent? 

Alla Akbar! God is mighty! 

There sat Donna Vallenza—well, says the 
reader—there sat Donna Vallenza—how can 
we write it? there she sat, sucking her thumb! 
The mystery was explained ! 

Some men would have “sloped” under such 
circumstances as these—we did not—we braved 
it through, waited on the young lady to her 
boudoir, saw her safely there, and then with our 
mind resting upon Heaven, or anywhere but 
with Donna Vallenza, we drove to our lodgings. 

Believe us, gentle reader, credit it all, we don’t 
ask your sympathy, that must come unsolicited 
to any one in such a situation, but give us credit 
for telling the trath, that’s all we ask—now for 
the sequel. Would mortal man believe, said I 
to myself, that I could so fortunately have es- 
caped being sucked in! It was a perfect mys- 
tery, my deliverance. It would surprise you 
if I were to relate how suddenly I was cured of 
my love, it was gone you may be assured—there 
was never anything like it before, unless it be 
that same telegraph before alluded to, and to 
that, it is pretty generally conceded, everything 
must “knock under.” 

My shadow suddenly grew less at the palace 
of the governor-general ; no particular notice was 
taken of the circumstance, however. Donna 
Vallenza appeared as usual at the opera every 
evening of the performance. She did not seem 
to take the matter of my leaving her to heart at 
all, not she; no, no, she had a private solace. 
O horror! just realize the case. We have some 
sympathy for a man whose misfortunes have 
driven him to intemperance; we pity him whose 
hard fortune and sad mishaps have driven to the 
excitement of gaming and other vices, but if we 
were to say such a person has at length taken 
to sucking his thumb! now I ask you candidly, 
gentle reader, is itnot horrid? It may not ap- 
pear so very bad to you, but to us, who have 
awakened out of a dream, we would like to have 
slept forever to realize, it is very different; after 
all, we only have experienced it, and we only 
can realize it ! 

The bull fights went on as ever at Regla. 
The cruel, fiend-like pleasure of the Creoles in 
witnessing bodily pain was as usual, evinced at 
all the cock fights and sports of the arena. The 
Creole beauties sat as usual, looking from their 
windows at the passers-by, and never stirring 
abroad, save in their volantes. The Paseos, as 
usual, were crowded on each Sunday, and the 
mounted Spanish soldiers rode among the 
throngs of the populace to Kaporde. The ex- 
citement of the day was varied now and then by 
an assassination in the open street, and afew high- 
way robberies in the environs. Men, women and 
children smoked on, for all smoke here. At 
the barracks there was still the regular parades 
of some of the gayest and best drilled soldiers in 
the world, all Spaniards, both officers and pri- 
vates, the policy of the home government being 
to have a military power here that they can rely 
upon in case the Creoles should rise and pro- 
claim their independence. The band played as 
usual every evening before the Governor’s pal- 
ace, all went on as ever, until at length there 
came from the home department a Spanish cay- 
alier to fill some office in Havana. 


Signor D’Avolos was a noble knight, and his 
home was at the governor-general’s palace. As 
& matter of course, he was much in the society 
of Donna Vallenza. They met at the opera, 
and at the assimbler, and it was soon evident to 
all, that they were very dear to each other. Did 
I wonder at this? Ono, notI; ’twas as I had 
expected—I had foretold it, for 


“ Where was there the heart s0 wise, 
Could unbewildered meet those eyes?” 


But said I to myself, can she succeed any better 
with him than with me? I doubt it; time will 
show; and I waited patiently for the denouement. 
I did sometimes feel alittle touched to see them 
so lovingly together, and hang me if I could help 
it, I actually longed to tell the noble D’Avolos 
of my fortunate escape from the very danger he 
was probably going blindfold into. But said I 
again to myself, I bought my experience, let 
him do the same. 

Public tumor said it, the bulletins announced 
it, and appearances confirmed it, that Donna 
Vallenza and the noble D’Avolos were to be 
married during the approaching carnival. And 
80 it was; the time arrived, and they were mar- 
ried. My conscience condemned me that I had 
not forewarned the noble knight in season, but 
it was now too late, and I determined to await 
the finale of this curious case, 

Signor D’Avolos and his lovely wife visited 
as before, the opera, and there was still the same 
mysterious movements as before. No mystery 
to her friends, for they had become accustomed 
to it; nor was it any longer a mystery to me; 
O no, I understood it perfectly. But did D’ Avo- 


| los know the cause # had he at length discover- 


ed the habit of the beautiful Creole? Yes, he 


had, and at that very moment was laboring 
break her of it. ° 

Well, at length Signor D’Avolos, after trying 
every other means to break his wife of her al- 
most ungovernable propensity, hit upon a suc- 
cessfal plan, and he succeeded to his heart’s 
content. 

What was the plan, say yout How could 
he possibly break her of sucking her thumb, when 
the habit had. become so seated upon her # 

T’'ll tell the patient reader how he accomplish- 
edit. He took a like process himself! 

When his wife retired to the saloon of the 
opera house, to enjoy her regalia, D’Avolos in- 
variably sucked his thumb till her return. This 
public exhibition of private affairs did not at all 
suit his beautiful wife; she was sure to hear of 
it from every quarter, and so at last she was 
forced to give up the practice, but it was not 
till fally a twelve month after their wedding- 
day, that D’Avolos accomplished this most de- 
sirable cure. 

The physician who has vainly-endeavored to 
counteract the acidity that renders sick his pa- 
tient, not unfrequently resorts to acids to ac- 
complish his purpose. Thus it was with Signor 
D’Avolos; his wife was struck with the absur- 
dity that was rendered apparent in her husband, 
and was ready to make any sacrifice to stop |i, 
while he, by pretending to have acquired thé 
habit, and that he must continue it, frightened 
her into a more perfect cure ! 

Thus, kind reader, I lost my heart and re- 
gained it; and the Donna Vallenza was effec- 
tually cured of her singular propensity ! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
BITTER AND SWEET. 





BY RB. L. WEED. 





The morn has dawned of my life’s day, 
°T'was bright as flowers of sunny May; 
The world was merry, the gentle throng 
Flitted my happy life along. 


But twas not long sunshine did last, 
My brilliant sky was soon o’ercast; 

The visions so beauteous for the morrow, 
Dawned with demons full of sorrow. 


But then I should not think it strange, 
For life’s a fickle thing, *t must change, 
And in the changes one can find 

The foe, the friend, the just, the kind, 


But for these changes, we’d not know 
How to enjoy life here below. 

It’s like being sick, and well again; 
It’s contrasting pleasure with the pain, 


But we should bear these things with grace 
It’s but the nature of our race— 

These dispositions God has given, 

That we may yet enjoy a heaven, 
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THE INDIAN LOVER. 


BY BLANCHE D’ARTOIB. 





Dip you ever know Emily C——, the belle 
of Street? Wecan relate a little episode 
in her life of sunshine. Perhaps the breezes 
congregated a few dusky clouds in the horizon, 
but with this exception, the sky of her morn of 
life we believe, was unclouded. She was the 
only daughter of a Broadway merchant, her two 
brothers were very much younger. Her father 
was an intelligent man, particularly endowed 
with the social graces, and his friends always 
found in his presence and beneath his roof, those 
home endearings and heart-welcomings that ren- 
der society among the intelligent and refined the 
greatest boon of terrestrial enjoyment. 

Emily partook much of his disposition ; she 
was social, affectionate, intelligent and witty. 
Besides, she had an excellent ear for music, was 
an apt scholar, and when twelve years of age, 
was the favorite of Madame S.’s school. While 
making rapid progress in all her studies, she was 
suddenly seized with a dangerous illness, and 
after protracted convalescence, the physician im- 
peratively ordered an immediate removal into 
the country. Away, far off among the moun- 
tains, where she could neither see nor hear any- 
thing of schools or books; where she was to do 
nothing but breathe fresh air and take moderate 
exercise. Finally, it was agreed her father 
should accompany her to the highlands of —— 
county, leaving her at the residence of her moth- 
er’s uncle, to spend the summer. 

M—— village, the residence of Mrs. C.’s rel- 
ative, was considered a singularly healthy loca- 
tion, abounding in hill and dale, forest and 
meadow, and affording quite a sufficiency of 
pure, fresh air. But it was along distance from 
town, and Mrs. C. could not think of taking the 
younger children and accompanying her, leay- 
ing her husband totally alone during the entire 
season. No, she could not possibly consent to 
that, and Emily must remain up there alone, 
since the physician pronounced the locality pe- 
culiarly desirable. Accordingly they started, a 
letter having been previously despatched, an- 
nouncing their arrival. 

Emily was so delighted with the journey, she 
almost forgot she was yet an invalid, the invig- 
orating air and novelty of travelling had so im- 
proved her health and spirits, by the time they 
reached the village of M., both herself and fa- 
ther concluded a prolonged stay was unneces- 
sary. But the imperative orders of the old doc- 
tor recurring to his mind, Mr. C. had no diffi- 
culty in persuading Emily it was her duty to re- 
main; the only thing he regretted was her mu- 
sic; she was making astonishing progress, and 
now her practice would be entirely thrown aside ; 
pianos were not then so frequently met with in 
the northern part of county as they are now. 
Her voice was capable of high culture ; it pos- 
sessed great compass and power, and the tones 
were peculiarly rich and bird-like. Ah, it was a 
pity to leave Emily there among the hills, to 
run wild and forget all her accomplishments. 
Yet it must be done. The doctor had forbidden 
her return to town before fall. 

Emily made her appearance at her relativg’s 
mansion under what seemed very unfortunate 
circumstances; there were none at home but 
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the old lady and her two 1; the let- 


ter announeing their visit, had not.reached its 


destination. But Emily was of s social, loving 
disposition. There was no doubt she would 
make herself at home among them so kissing 
her good-by and leaving her a letter for the gen- 
tleman of the house when he returned, ke de- 
parted the afternoon of the day he arrived, his 
business engagements not permitting him to tar- 
ry longer. 

Alone, among the mountains! knowing not a 
single soul for hundreds of miles, no one but the 
old lady, the little girl and boy, and they were 
strangers an hour before. Everything around 
her was new and strange; she began to feel now 
some of the fatigues of travelling that she was 
not conscious of during excitement. She began 
also to feel slightly homesick. As the shades 
of evening appeared, she grew disheartened; 
she felt inclined to sit down on the piazza among 
the shrubbery through which the stars twinkled, 
and indulge in a flood of tears. Then she thought 
of the little girl. 

“ Could she sing ?” 

“No, she had never learned.” 

“T can teach you; you will soon learn from 
me.” 

And forthwith Emily dashed off the rippling 
cadences of “ River of Song.” Was it enchant- 
ment? The old lady and her grandson had 
noiselessly crept out on the piazza, entranced at 
the singular melody of Emily’s voice. They had 
never heard such music; it was very different 
from “ Yankee Doodle,” or the psalms sung 
down in the old church. Grandma had never 
imagined the angels could sing so beautifully. 

* But could she sing anything else ?”” 

“O yes.” 

Emily sang everything. Songs, snatches of 
operas, anthems, parts of oratorios, even duets. 
She managed to get through with almost incred- 
ible powers of ventriloquism—until, would you 
believe it, ten o’clock found the old lady and 
children up listening to her. 

Emily was to sleep with her little cousin Rose, 
above stairs; the room being somewhat warm, 
the door was left open for the free circulation of 
air. About twelve, Emily, who had not yet 
closed her eyes, heard a knocking at the lower 
hall door, and a voice calling: 

** Rose, father has returned. Come, unfasten 
the door.” 

But for all Emily’s calling and shaking, Rose 
was not to be awakened, for the unprecedented 
dissipation of sitting up until ten in summer, 
tired Nature was having amplerevenge. Where 
Charlie slept Emily did not know, but she 
could not think of hunting him up, and the old 
lady, it was a pity to arouse her. She again 
tried to awaken Rose, shaking her and calling 
her by name. No, it was of no use, Rose evi- 
dently was not to be awakened. 

Meanwhile, the calling continued in a sterner 
tone, and the door received some terrible raps. 
The moonlight streaming through the window, 
showed her the way down stairs, and Emily de- 
scended in her night dress and opened the door. 
Dreams and magic! who was before her? A 
dark, elderly man, who clasped her in his arms, 
saying: 

“Rose, Rose, why did you keep us waiting so 
long ?” 

“Tam not Rose, but Emily C.; my father 
brought me here this morning to spend the sum- 
mer; he will pay for my board whatever you 
ask.” 

“Are you the daughter of our cousin Alice ? 
and does your father expect we will charge 
money when you come to visit us? Tut, tut! 
what is this world coming to! But I forget, 
here is my wife, and here—presenting a city-fied 
young gent—is Master Eugene Le Fort—but 
where is Rose ?” 

“Fast asleep, I could not awaken her.” 

“ The sleepy little hussy !” 

Emily barely waited till they entered the sit- 
ting-room, and then flew up stairs like a fright- 
ened deer. Throwing herself on the bed, she 
clasped her hands over her eyes, and was just on 
the point of catching the streamy tears that 
were ready to start, when she checked herself 
and ended in a fit of laughter. 

“What a figure I must have made! to think 
of all others in the world, Eugene Le Fort should 
be the first acquaintance I met up here among 
the mountains, and see me too in my -night 
dress! Itis so provoking! But I wonder how 
I did look. Ihave not met this Cupidin jack- 
ets since a year last May, when I was crowned 
queen at the festival at Madame S.’s. How ri- 
diculous! but I wonder how I look ?” 

Emily arose to consult the antiquated mirror, 
to do which and embrace a full length coup d’ail, 
she mounted one of the high-backed chairs, and 
stood in the moonlight with snowy robe floating 
round her, her wavy brown hair streaming over 
her shoulders. Is was a picture one might toil 
over long at the easel—even Emily comforted 
herself, thinking she did not look so bad. All at 
once a subdued titter reached herear. Sho had 
forgotten to close the door on her return, and 
Rose’s father passing by, had caught » glimpse 
of her maneuvre of consulting the mirror. 

“Let me tell you, little cousin, you did not 
look so badly there at the door, but how is this ? 
Eugene says he is acquainted with you. Where 
have you met?” 

“OQ, at dancing school, often.” 

“Tsee, I see—but get yourself to bed little 
coz., and never worry yourself about your ap- 
pearance, for I assure you, you looked very like 
an angel.” 

“O Mr. —” 

“ There, that will do. None of your mistering 
your relatives, however remote. Iam Cousin 
Dan, at your service.” 

“ Then Cousin Dan, allow me to say, I think 
you somewhat intrusive.” 

But Ewily’s eyes looked not on him angrily. 

“So Iam. I beg pardon, but I must kiss 
Rose and you too; good night.” 

This time the door was closed and fastened. 
Emily was not very fearful of her new relatives. 

But you wonder also with Emily, how Eu- 
gene Le Fort came up there among the moun- 
tains. Being a distant relative of Cousin Dan’s 





wife, he had eome up to spend the summer, but 
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Emily had never heard the connection alluded 
to, and she and Eugene were both surprised to 
meet at the house of a common friend. But 
what rare old times they had in the old man- 
sion. They neither had been in the country be- 
fore, more than a week at a time, other than at 
some fashionable watering place, but now they 


never were there such happy little people. The 
two “ Yorkers” had nothing to do but enjoy 
themselves, but Charlie and Rose had to attend 
school. After exhausting all expedients of kill- 
ing time, the company concluded to accept the 
invitations showered upon them, and attend the 
rustic school. As Emily was only to appear in 
character of visitor, it was not to be presumed 
her attendance would be infringing on the prohibi- 
tion of the physician, and accordingly one lovely 
morning the quartette sallied forth. 

It was a long, low, wooden building where 
school was kept, but being shaded by huge oak 
trees, and situated in the verge of a fine grove, 
it had @ very cool and airy look. Emily hung 
her bonnet on the wooden peg in the entry, as 
Rose indicated, and not forgetting to make a 
curtsey on entering the school-room, followed 
her ‘young companion till she found herself 
seated before a low, wooden ‘desk, all hacked, 
scratched and blotted up with ink. This was a 
novelty, something altogether different from 
those of mahogany at Madame S.’s school. 

Emily deported herself very properly, and so 
did Eugene. They did not examine the school 
room more than ten dozen of times before recess ; 
they did not tell the scholars their lessons many 
times more, or make the answers come to hard 
sums any more often than they thought proper. 
Finally, school was announced dismissed for 
noon, and they all assembled under the shade of 
the trees, and seated on the turf, discussed the 
contents of their dinner-baskets. ‘ Company” 
was highly delighted; they had never attended 
a rustic school before, and so far from “ poking 
fun” as some of the scholars had feared, ap- 
peared to think the entertainment was got up 
for their honor and benefit. 

All the scholars had heard of Emily’s won- 
derful voice, and Eugene’s magnificent accom- 
paniments, for now that she had one to accom- 
pany her in a duet, she was relieved of the re- 
sponsibility of assuming the whole. Eugene 
had a fine voice, nothing so wonderful as Emily’s, 
but it had early been subjected to careful train- 
ing, and he happened to know almost everything 

is young companion could sing. We will not 
pretend to say all the operas were sung by rule, 
but the audience would never detect the discrep- 
ancy. 

Yes, all the village had heard of the two won- 
derful Yorkers. But now that the scholars had 
discussed their dinners, it was unanimously pro- 
posed to assemble in the grove and listen to a 
concert given by Emily and Eugene. What a 
concert was, very few of the scholars understood 
—but they intended to learn. Even the terrible 
person, the ‘school marm,” was escorted thith- 
er bya bevy of little ““A. B. C. ones,” and seat- 
ed upon a mossy couch. The prima donna and 
basso were accommodated on the trunk of a fall- 
en tree; around were stumps answering to or- 
chcstra. It was a pretty sight, these two chil- 
dren. Ah, you correct us; it was a master and 
and miss, not strictly speaking children, we con- 
fess, begging many pardons, but to us there is 
something indescribably beautiful in the features 
and emotions of childhood, and we cling to 
them perhaps too tenaciously. We are eccen- 
tric—but we relinquish our lorgnette in your 
favor. 

You observe Emily’s broad forehead, clear, 
blue eye, soft, wavy brown hair, circling in plaits 
her intellectual head, her features expressive, 
but not so strikingly beautiful as some of the 
rustic scholars—now, where consists the fasci- 
nation by which she establishes herself in the 
heart of every one that gazes on her? Can you 
tell? She sits the queen of grace, robed in azure 
muslin, her hands folded with as much repose 
as if she were the inimitable Jenny Lind, await- 
ing the overture. She is crowned with a gar- 
land of wild-wood flowers. Ah, it were a pic- 
ture of intellectual rather than physical beauty. 

But Eugene! Has he not bright, black eyes ? 
Soft, brunette complexion, regular features, and 
mouth a perfect Cupid’s born? He is the nim- 
blest in the dance, the gayest in the waltz. He 
is known as “Cupid in jackets,” an imperso- 
nation of physical beauty. There is a hushed 
stillness in the grove. Not a movement, not a 
sound disturbs the atmosphere, save the trem- 
bling flicker of a rustling leaf, chased by mis- 
chievous zephyrs playing hide and go seek. 

Charlie announces they are to have the “ In- 
dian Maiden,” a duet. Now there is a slight 

stir, and one, more figure issues from its con- 
cealment behind a tree, but Emily and Eugene 
take their positions quietly, and observing pro- 
found ceremonies to the audience, the concert 
begins. The figure is unobserved. 


WILD HUNTER. 


Flower of the forest! fair maiden, away, 
Brightly the dew glitters low on the grass; 
Hasten, nor here in the lone forest stay, 
Fierce is the torrent, and bleak is the blast. 
Come to my castle and be thou my bride, 
Dark maid of the forest, my beauty, my pride; 
I love thee, Allalla, O madly and wild, 
I choose for my bride, the dark forester’s child. 


INDIAN MAIDEN. 

Tempter, begone from the haunts of my sire! 

All these high trees are our birthright of yore; 
Darkly the cliffs frown, yet brightly the fire 

Burns in the huts that soon see us no more. 
Begone from the home of my fathers, and flee 
From the land that is reeking from der by thee; 
Begone from our forest—begone from our glade, 
And tempt not Allalls, the dark Indian maid. 








WILD HUNTER. 
Flower of the forest, this hand ne’er imbrued, 
Trickling in blood, the glittering blade, 
One of the chieftains that lord the wood, 
‘One of the maidens that roam the glade. 
I love thee, dark maiden, 0 madly and wild, 
Wahcondah, the Spirit of Sunset, has smiled, 
And the great chief, your father, has sworn there is 
' room 
In the wigwam, for Lennox the hunter to come, 
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BOTH. 

Then away to the forest, away to the glade! 

Away to the prairies so boundless and free! 
The hunter may dwell neath the dark trees’ shade, 

_ , Allalla the bride of the pale face be. i 

The forests of prairies shall all be thine own, 
Soft Sowaunah smile from his dazzling throne; 
Wahcondah whisper from sunset’s bright zone, 
Calling us home to the bright spirit band, 
That are hunting the deer in the sunny land. 

Then away to the forest! away to the glade, eto. 


The song was not more than concluded, Em- 
ily and Eugene resumed their seats, before the 
grove resounded to a wild war-whoop, and danc- 
ing in front of them, his arm waving above 
his head, and figuring in fantastic circles, was a 
graceful young Indian boy, yet with a complex- 
ion 80 light as to lead one to presume there was 
white blood in his veins. The scholars did not 
seem excited, but to Emily and Eugene the in- 
cident was perfectly thrilling. Suddenly the 
young Indian stopped before them and stood 
perfectly motionless. 

“ Who are you?” exclaimed Emily, “are you 
an Indian or a spirit ?”’ 

The figure pressed his hand to his lip, and 
said : 

“‘ Hush, little lady, my father is a spirit, and 
TI am the son of an Indian chief.” 

As he said this, he drew himself up haughtily, 
and a regal dignity seemed resting on his brow. 
Certainly, no one would have mistaken that fig- 
ure fora slave ! 

“ What is your name *” 

* Kisko is the one 1 am called by, but I have 
many long names.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“In a little cottage, off in the woods.” 

“ Alone?” 

“No, with my mother and sister.” 

“Ts your mother an Indian ?” 

“No, she is like you.” 

“I wish to see her.” 

Here the black eyes flashed up with an ex- 
pression so intense, thrilling and ardent, Emily’s 
eyes quailed beneath it. 

“Thave not seen you before; do you come 
here to school ?” 

“Yes, but I was not here this morning.” 

But the school bell rung now, they all assem- 
bled in the room, and Emily satisfied herself Kis- 
ko was quite as forward in his studies as the 
other boys. Eugene seemed very much annoyed 
with Emily’s unpardonable curiosity and interest 
in the chief’s son. 

To confess the truth, the image of the chief’s 
son haunted Emily’s day-dreams when she was 
absent from him, and only fed her imagination 
when present. Tall, slender, with bright black 
hair, prominent features, cheeks of subdued rich- 
ness, eyes dazzling as a basilisk. Yet withal a 
certain mellowness of complexion, softness, elas- 
ticity of movement, detracting from the sternness 
of the savage, yet adding interest to the individ- 
ual—yes, we may as well confess it at once, and 
honestly, Emily was very much interested in the 
chief’s son. Eugene was well aware of the fact, 
but he never mentioned the subject—in fact, he 
now spoke very rarely—he was not particularly 
happy in these days. He looked upon Emily 
somewhat in the light of a family jewel which 
he should be possessed of when he became a 
man, and the villagers—all villagers are indis- 
putable authority—pronounced there would be 
a match between Cupid in jacketsand the Queen 
of song. The initials of their first names were 
the same—that of itself was conclusive evidence. 
We cannot certainly say they expected the cer- 
emony to take place immediately. Emily still 
wore robes demi-length, and Eugene sported 
round-abouts ; but it would be a match sure as 
fate, see if it would not! 

Emily attended school several days after, and 
whenever she went she found a bunch of wild 
flowers on her desk. Eugene never put them 
there, but what intuitive delicacy of attention 
fora savage! Time fled on, bat Emily was 
fond of study, and she coaxed Cousin Dan 
when he next went to the large town to pro- 
cure her a Botany ; she would not study it, only 
look at it. Dear, good-natured Cousin Dan at- 
tended to the commission, and now there were 
such rambles, botanical excursions, examina- 
tions and analyses, as were never known before. 
Eugene and Charlie, Rose and Emily, all stu- 
died Botany ; we regret to say the result of their 
researches was never made known to the world, 
but it was doubtless very interesting. But Em- 
ily’s clothes were almost too delicate to roam 
the woods in, and she effected a series of ex- 
changes, to the great delight of all parties, among 
some girls of her own size, and now you could 
see Emily in a starched calico dress and thick 
shoes, rambling the woods, while her delighted 
companions were luxuriating in her despised 
silks and tissues. 

Eugene pursed up his mouth at first and tried 
to look haughty at this sudden freak of his di- 
vinity, but he very soon acknowledged it was 
better for the woods to be thus attired, than to 
wear fabrics that left fragments of samples on 
the branches of trees and shrubs, whichever 
way the fair wearer turned—and forthwith Eu- 


{ gene commenced a series of barter and traffic 


among the boys. O how the “‘ Yorkers” luxu- 
riated in their country fied clothes, and vice versa, 
They did not indeed intend sporting their belov- 
ed habiliments in Broadway, but they were in- 
dispensable as practical machinery to rural en- 
joyment. To the glory of Eugene belonged the 
proposition that Emily should have a “log cab- 
in” sun bonnet, composed of calico and paste- 
board slabs, to hide her pretty face and keep it 
from tanning—yes, she and Rose went to the 
village store and bought a yard of bright pink 
calico; then Cousin Clara cut it out, and the 
two girls manufactured it. Eugene hemmed 
one string and Charlie the other. 

Saturday afternoons were momentous times 
at M—, among the young fraternity, but one 
particular Saturday, Eugene and Charlie had 
gone off to the lake fishing. Ah, we had for- 
gotten to mention there was a beautiful lake in 
M—, not far distant from Cousin Dan’s house. 
Rose was employed in the house, assisting her 
mother in baking. Emily had on one of her 
new companions’ bright buff calico dresses, and 








putting on her pink sun bonnet, she took up her , 





flower basket and told Cousin Clara she was 
going out for a walk in search of flowers, and 
she departed with a gay laugh as she was gently 
admonished to be careful and not get lost in the 
woods, for they extended many miles in length, 
She followed the paths she had frequently trod 
in company with Rose and Charlie, and as she 
proceeded as usual in a reverie, apparently it ab- 
ruptly came to an end. She stood upon an em- 
inence, and from among the trees descried a large 
tract of forest country, ledges of rock, openings 
in the forest, ravines and silver streams. But 
there was oné spot particularly beautiful; she 
would go in search of it; it could not be far, it 
was yet early—she could return before dark and 
find her way back easily enough ; she would con- 
tinue on in a straight line. She would go seek 
it. After rambling about some time, she be- 
came wearied, and sat down to rest on @ con- 
spicuous ledge of rocks. Little forest birds came 
to sing to her, and Emily amused herself by 
carolling back their notes. 

She imitated them so exactly that others 
flocked around, and Emily was delighted with 
her bird concert. But finally she grew wearied, 
and one by one the birds departed. Her thoughts 
wandered to Kisko: The sun was now begin- 
ning to fade away, and broad stripes of gold set 
in crimson and purple faded into the bluish at- 
mosphere ; high above, billows of cloud caught 
up the golden effulgence, and others reflected it, 
until the vast horizon was lit up with a dreamy, 
golden tone. 

Emily was aroused from her reverie by the 
near voice of a whip-poor-will, seemingly almost 
beside her. The dew was falling heavily; she 
must no longer dream over the panorama of that 
vast forest. She sprang up. 

“Tam alone here in this vast forest; it will 
soon be night. I wonder if Kisko lives in these 
woods ?” 

She started—Kisko was beside her. 

“How came you here unobserved? See you 
that little spot among the trees? There is the 
cottage of Kisko’s mother. His eye is very keen 
—he knew your bonnet and dress; did Emily 
hear the whip-poor-will? That was Kisko, to 
awaken her from dreams; you have wandered 
far from home; will you now go to the cottage 
and see Kisko’s mother ?” 

Those dark, piercing eyes were bent on her with 
an expression so beaming with love and earnest- 
ness, Emily never could have resisted that be- 
seeching look—as it was, but little could have 
reconciled her to quitting the country without 
having first seen Kisko’s mother. 

“Yes, gladly. I have wished to do so since 
you first told me about her.” 

Kisko and Emily descended the eminence. 
They reached a little clearing among the forest, 
displaying a neatly built, small cottage. Emily 
was disappointed ; she expected to see a wigwam, 
and she told her companion so. 

“My mother is a white lady,” was the only 
answer. 

Playing on the piazza was a pretty dark-eyed 
child, dressed in strange costume. A short robe 
of plaid bordered with deep fringe and belted 
with a broad girdle of bead-work ; moccasins, but 
no stockings. 

“ Brother, is that Emily?” exclaimed the child. 

“ Yes; where is our rhother ?” 

The child made no answer, but stood with 
clasped hands, as ifspell bound,gazing at Emily. 

“ What is the matter, Mimee? Don’t you 
like me?” asked Emily. 

The child sprang to her open arms and kissed 
her, whispering : 

“ You are one of mother’s tribe, sure !”’ 

Kisko entered the apartment and beckoned 
Emily to follow. She did, and stood leaning 
against the door like one entranced. Upon piles 
of mats on the floor, seated in the Indian style of 
repose, was a lady, apparently thirty years of age. 
Her complexion was dazzling fair, her hair light, 
decked in a graceful, though strange fashion, 
with bead ornaments and jewelry. Her robe 
was of rich silk, of crimson damask, the edge 
trimmed with a deep golden border; her outer 
garment was green silk, ornamented with facings 
of embroidery, clasped with a sparkling zone. 
Her arms were laden with bracelets, and one del- 
icate foot displayed, was encased in an embroid- 
ered moccasin. 

“Mother, I have brought you Emily ; that is 
the wife of my father, the great chief.” 

After this original introduction, the wife of 
the great chief raised her eyes, and the birch 
bark that she was embroidering with porcupine 
quills, fell from her hands. She sprang to her 
feet, uttering a wild scream. 

“Emily,Emily! what is your mother’s name?” 

“Alice.” 

‘No, no, your father’s ?” 

“Allison C—.” 

“A shiver pa:sed over the form of the wife of 
the great chief. There were some chairs in the 
room, and she offered one to Emily—there were 
no more signs of agitation. Bat when Kisko 
left the room, his mother took Emily in her arms, 
embraced her, wept over her, but said nothing. 
A little table was spread, and on it were placed 
white bread, honey, curd cheese and fruit; water 
was served at the end of the repast. After which, 
and they were again seated, the chief’s wife spoke. 

“ You lost yourself in the woods; Kisko saw 
you on the cliff from here; his eyes are-sharp ; 
he knew it was you. He has told us of the In- 
dian song in the grove at school. You love In- 
dian life ?” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed Emily, enthusiastically. 

“ Rest here to-night. Kisko shall go tell your 
friends. He is fleet as the fawn. You sleep 
with me and Mimee. Are you content?” 

“O, yes, lam delighted: But will you tell 
me stories—stories of Indian life ?—of yourself 
and the great chief ?”’ 

Again a shadow passed over her countenance. 

“You shall hear about me in time, but I have 
not seen any of my people for many years. You 
must not expect me to talk of them much.” 

Meanwhile Kisko ran to the village to acquaint 
Cousin Dan of Emily’s absence, who, turning 

to Clara, said: “Let her stay; they will take 
good care of her, no doubt. I know Kisko’s 
mother. well enough for that, and Emily will en- 
joy the novelty, I know.” 





Turning to Kjsko, he said: “Tell Emily I 
give her permission to stay ; I will myself come 
for her in the morning. But Kisko, you’d better 
fly to the forest, there is no telling what Master 
Eugene may say or do after this,” and with a 
mischievous smile, Cousin Dan resumed his em- 
ployment of unharnessing his horses. 

Next morning Cousin Dan might have been 
seen entering the Kisko cottage, bearing with 
him a large basket, laden with such substantial 
contents that even his stalwort arm grew tired. 
He greeted the family as if he were an old 
friend. Mimee ran to him and jumped upon his 
knee. Emily had been instructing her from a 
book, and the two were seated on the pile of 
mats. Emily was dressed in a costume 
answering that of Kisko’s mother. Cousin Dan 
was not backward in observing it. 

“ Well, Emily, how have you enjoyed your 
visit ?” he inquired. 

“ Delightfully ! and I’m invited tocome again.” 

“ Do let her come again,” said Madame Chief. 

“I love Emily,” said little Mimee. 

“And you, Kisko, have you nothing to say ?” 

“T wish Emily to always stay with us.” 

“You do, do you? Perhaps Master Eugene 
would have some objections ; but come, Emily, 
we must be going, I believe. You are not going 
off with all these beautiful clothes on, are you ?” 

“ Kisko’s mother gave them to me for a keep- 
sake, and I am to wear them occasionally in re- 
membrance of her.” 

“ And did Kisko give you nothing ?” 

“O, yes. See here,” and she showed a curi- 
ously carved box, and in it were a variety of ar- 
ticles, which he turned over ; and then carelessly 
nearing Madame Chief, he whispered : 

**Does the poor child know what all this 
means?’ But we did not catch the reply. 

We told you there was a lake in M——, not 
far from Cousin Dan’s house. Often on a quiet 
evening, that good-natured relative would take 
the young people out in a little row-boat, and 
their voices, as they floated over the rippling 
waves, modulated in their cadence by the night 
breezes, seemed like music wafted from the souls 
of happy ones in Elysium. Ah, Cousin Dan was 
very kind and obliging. His was a model house 
to visit in summer. You might have as many 
apples, pears, strawberries, and raspberries, as 
you liked; plenty of bread and butter, curd 
cheese and fresh milk. You could ride “Old 
Dolly ” any time of day, providing you had any 
one to put the saddle on, and Cousin Dan bim- 
self would get up the horses, and take you, rid- 
ing miles and miles, not considering it any trou- 
ble. A model cousin was Cousin Dan! But 
all this was when he was at leisure ; when he was 
busy he had to amuse himself. 

Charlie and Eugene now managed the boat 
exceedingly well, and they often took the girls 
out sailing. Emily was very fond of the water, 
and soon became quite an adept in rowing and 
navigating the tiny shallop. 

Another momentous Saturday afternoon, Em- 
ily was walking by the brink of the lake, and 
regretting there was nobody to take her out on 
the water. Cousin Dan was very busy in get- 
ting in the last of his harvest. Eugene and 
Charlie were assisting him by taking his place, 
going to a town some distance on business. 
Rose was occupied in doors assisting her mother 
in the mysterious preparation of conserves. Ah! 
what a pity there was no one to give her a sail! 

Suddenly, she remembered the Lady-of-the- 
Lake. She would personate the romantic Ellen. 
No doubt she could acquit herself equally well, 
and entering the boat she scudded it along, and 
was soon some distance on the sheet of water. 
She wished to go still further, in search of water 
lilies, which she knew rocked in pearly clusters 
far beyond. She has just reached the desirable 
spot, and is new endeavoring to capture them. 
She has already succeeded in procuring one; 
but her attention is called off by hearing a long, 
muttering peal of thunder. She looks around ; 
the sky is suddenly darkened by the rapidly- 
driving rain-clouds; her heart beats violently, 
and suddenly springing forward to seize the oar, 
the movement has swayed the boat, and a vol- 
ume of water flows in. 

But she seizes the oar, and endeavoring to ex- 
tricate the shallop, finds it entangled among the 
roots of the water-lilies. What can she do? 
The boat is rocked and tossed fearfully, and yet 
held as if by invisible hands. Large drops of 
rain plash down upon her, and vivid streaks of 
lightning flash before her eyes. At intervals she 
could see across the lake figures flitting on the 
bank in the direction of Cousin Dan’s residence. 
She thought she discerned Cousin Dan, Charlie 
and Eugene; and why did they not try to aid 
her? Must she be drowned, then, right in sight 
of home? Could none of them swim ¢ 

Night is coming on with the speed of an 
eclipse. The boat is nearly filled with water. 
Another long flash of light, and she saw a figure 
plunge in; her heart beats a few impulsive 
bounds—it told her that it was Kisko to the 
rescue! The next instant the waves dashed 
over her. She remembered clinging to the side 
of the boat, and going down, down, down among 
the huge roots, and feeling, not seeing, for her 
eyes were closed, all the lurid phosphoric glare 
of the world of waters; a sensation of great 
oppression and pain in the chest; a sinking— 
sinking—a fierce grasping, as of a powerful 
monster—indistinctness—nothingness ! 

It is Sabbath eve. The bells of the M—— 
church are tolling—solemnly, dismally tolling. 
They are bearing to his last home, Kisko, the 
son of the Indian chief. There are mourners 
weeping around; but the mourners are not all 
there. There are scholars; and they strew flow- 
ers in the grave. Cousin Dan, Rose, Eugene 
and Charley are there; but Emily, wavering 
between life and death, lies in a darkened room, 
Cousin Clara watching her. 

But what is that at the foot of the couch t—a 
huge heap of shaggy hair? No—that is an em- 
bodiment of a soul, larger than dwells in the 
bosom of some men—it is Ponto, the faithful 
Newfoundland, that, after Kisko, saved Emily’s 
life. The fatal afternoon, Cousin Clara remem- 
bered to have seen Emily walking in the direc- 
tion of the lake, and as the shower arose, Eugene, 
Charlie, and her husband returned, and immedi- 


ately went to the shore. Afar, almost out of 
sight, they discovered Emily in the boat. There 
was none other in the vicinity within two miles. 
They neither could swim—the storm was in- 
creasing. Cousin Dan was about trying to 
reach her, when breathlessly onward dashed 
Kisko, and casting from him his light jacket, he 
plunged in, and was soon making @ straight 
track for the boat. Rose had remembered to 
have seen him pass to the village, and hastened 
to find him, and make him acquainted with 
Emily’s danger. After immense exertion, by 
diving, he was enabled to fetch up Emily ; but 
she was so entangled among the roots of the 
water-lilies, the effort was little less than super- 
human. 

When he reached the surface, he was almost 
exhausted, and. Emily quite insensible ; but he 
clung to her until good Ponto, dear Ponto, swam 
to the rescue. Kisko relinquished his burden 
only after he was convinced Ponto could get her 
to the shore much quicker and safer than him- 
self. Grasping her clothes in his teeth, the 
faithfal dog struck off for the shore. 

The excitement was over—Emily was saved, 
Exhausted, Kisko yet struck out a few paces in 
the water; he thought of his mother and Mi- 
mee, and exerted himself again. But he felt 
something give way in his chest—after that he 
knew nothing. Half an hour from the time 
Emily was rescued, the howlings of Ponto again 
brought them to the shore, and they took up the 
apparently lifeless body of Kisko, and brought 
it to the house. The physician that had been 
summoned for Emily was by his side; but by 
the light of the lamp was discerned a rill of 
blood oozing from his lips. “ Internal contu- 
sion !’’—the doctor shook his head. Bat restor- 
atives of every kind were used, and finally poor 
Kisko opened his eyes. 

‘* My poor mother !” he murmured. 

His mother and sister were sent for. Emily 
was now sufficiently recovered to be sensible that 
Kisko had lost his life to save hers. She re- 
quested to see him, and was brought to his bed- 
side. He took her hand feebly in his. O, it 
would have made your heart ache to look on 
those poor children! Kisko feebly whispered 
something, but all Emily could understand was, 
“chief’s son.” She pressed her lips to his brow. 
His eye once more lighted up with an expression 
of infinite love, there was a gurgling in his 
throat, his face assumed a grave stern air, and, 
faithfal to the last, he flinched not at death; a 
still, shattery convulsion, and his spirit passed 
away to join that of his father in the spirit 
land. An hour after, when his mother entered, 
she clasped to her bosom the wreck of her son. 

The bells are tolling—slowly tolling. Emily 
whispers to Cousin Clara, “bring me Kisko’s 
gift.” Emily clasped her pale arms around the 
curious box, and bathed it with a deluge of 
tears. Yes, the school children, Cousin Dan, 
Eugene, all, stood around the grave! At the 
head, was the wife of the chief and her little 
daughter. As the beautiful ritual was chanted, 
‘* He cometh up and is cut down as a flower, he 
fleeth as a shadow,” there dropped upon the cof- 
fin, one by one, the bow, the quiver, the calumet, 
the wampum, and the moccasins of the great 
chief, his father. Then little Mimee cast in a 
half finished belt. Ah! it was touching to see 
the blending of ancient rites with the beautiful 
ritual of the Christian church. Kisko was a 
Sabbath scholar; but he was also a chief’s son. 
There was not a dry eye there. He was buried 
in the Eye of the West—the spirit of Sunset 
and the sweet South may whisper to him; and 
when at last the god of day bid adieu to earth, 
there were yet two living monuments weeping 
over his grave. 

Cousin Dan forcibly retained at his house the 
mother of Kisko and her little daughter, and 
Emily peremptorily ordered them not to be al- 
lowed to depart until her father arrived. 

Searching autumn winds were already whist- 
ling around the house ; gorgeously tinted leaves, 
nipped by the early frost, hovered mid air ; katy- 
dids were singing their last, and crickets had al- 
ready begun their autumnal song. It was a sol- 
emn place now. Emily reclined in an easy chair 
in the old hall. She would sit there, though the 
air was chill. Kisko’s mother sat beside her, 
and Mimee at her feet. The wife of the great 
chief was very pale. She had laid off her fanci- 
ful costume, and was now dressed in weeds of 
the deepest mourning. One would little dream 
she was a Christian’s wife now. A figure dark- 
ened the door. Emily looks up, and exclaims : 
“ Father !” 

Mr. C. scarcely regards her; he is gazing at 
the figure in mourning. 

“Angeline! sister ! dead, lost, wronged Ange- 
line, is it thou?” , 

* Allison! my brother !”’ 

There was a weeping of long pent-up tears, 
the flood-gates of the heart were opened, and 
the past, with all its injustice and impradence, 
its tyranny and rashness, was forgotten. 

‘Emily, Kisko was your cousin !”” 

Emily had fainted. 

When Mr. C. returned to town, he bore back 
his long-lost sister and dark-eyed Minee, Emily 
and Eugene ; but they were both different beings 
now. They had each advanced a step on the 
ladder of experience ; they had turned over anew 
lesson in the history of the heart. Emily smiled 
again; but her smile was sadder. Eugene 
danced again ; but there were others more gay. 

In the church-yard of M—, rises a pyramidal 
monument of the purest marble, and on it is 
sculptured a bow and arrow, a calumet and Holy 
Bible, and this description : 

“Tn memory of Kisko, the son of an Indian chie*, 

Who lost his life in saving that of his cousin. 


This token of respect is erected by his ever grateful, 
Yet deeply afflicted uncle. Requiescat in pace.’ 


But did Emily ever marry Eugene? In time. 
How came Mr. C.’s sister to marry an Indian 
chief? To avoid falfilling an engagement made 
during her infancy by her father, a betrothal to 
one she loathed, she preferred uniting herself to 
the Forest King. ‘‘Monstrous—hem! Eh~— 
well—Elsie, we'll say no more about this be- 
trothal. I’ll see that Bretelle never troubles 
you; and hark ye, my daughter—I think you 





may as well marry to suit yourself!” 
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THE LESSONS OF HARD TIMES. 

The poet tells us “sweet are the uses of ad- 
versity.” The quotation is trite enough, but no 
truth, however familiar, is undeserving of reiter- 
ation, until it has sunk deep into the popular 
mind, and borne universal fruit. The immediate 
effects of adversity are bitter—all moral lessons, 
sharply and suddenly inculcated, are unpalata- 
ble, whatever may be the after flavor. Thus 
nobody likes hard times ; and the disastrous pe- 
riod from which we are emerging is looked back 
upon with a good deal of acerbity of temper. 
Nobody likes to pay fourteen dollars a barrel 
for flour, nor thirty and forty cents a pound for 
butter, nor a dollar and a half a bushel for pota- 
toes, nor fourteen cents a pound for very indif- 
ferent beef. Nor do business men have any 
great fondness for giving two and a half per 
cent. a month for the use of money. Yet this 
heavy pressure, these high prices of food, this 
scarcity of money—evils which are now passing 
away,—will unquestionably work for good. A 
physician, when asked about the sanitary condi- 
tion of New York, not a great while since, shook 
his head, and answered, ‘“ Miserably healthy— 
provisions are so high that the people can’t af- 
ford to eat half as much as they used to, and 
nine-tenths of the disorders we live by arise from 
over-eating.” 

Extravagance, it is well known, in the matter 
of fuod has for many years been a besetting sin of 
our countrymen—an error rather produced by a 
plethora and low price of provisions. Intelligent 
foreigners, visiting our shores, have been as- 
tounded at the quantity of food consumed. 
Now and then a sympathetic John Bull has ex- 
ulted and run riot over the vast amount of pro- 
vision under which our tables have groaned, and 
joined with the gormandizers in praise of the 
alimentary resources of the country. Now,hard 
times have reined in appetites which, with ample 
means of gratification before them, knew not the 
curb of self-control. The extraordinary high 
price of meat has led to the use of a greater pro- 
portion of vegetable food, to the manifest im- 
provement of the general health. The hardness 
of the times has also checked the fever of specu- 
lation—the fury of fashionable extravagance— 
and, through the necessity produced of abandon- 
ing uncertain channels of business, relying for 
success on luck rather than industry, elevated 
and dignified pursuits requiring manual labor, 
such, for instance, as the tilling of the soil. 
Thousands, compelled to surrender enervating 
luxuries and an extravagant style of living by 
necessity,- will pursue a simpler mode of life 
from habit and conviction. There will be in fa- 
ture less ostentation, we fancy, in the style of liv- 
ing in our great cities,—fewer Mrs. Potiphars, 
perhaps,—a near return to the good old-fashioned 
simplicity of our republican ancestors. No good 
political economist of this day endorses the 
sophism, that the “ luxury of the rich is the life- 
blood of the poor.” 

There can be no question, we presume, 
that extravagance in perishable articles, such as 
dress, hangings, equipages, is injurious to the 
well-being of a state, wasteful of capital, and 
productive of general evil. There are other 
ways in which the wealthy can exhibit their re- 
sources, and the same time produce positive 
good, by elevating the tone and taste of the 
masses. A rich patron of painting and sculp- 
ture is a blessing to his country ; for a “ thing of 
beauty is a joy forever,” and the products of the 
pencil and the chisel, called forth by his gene- 
rosity, improve the hearts and heads of all who 
contemplate them, and hand down the memory 
of the patron to future ages. The wealthy citi- 
zen, who adorns his grounds with statues, trees, 
flowers, fountains, is a very different man, and 
stands much higher in the moral scale, than the 
rich man who squanders his income on gewgaws 
which derive their only value from the caprice of 
fashion, and die out of the world with the hour 
that gave them birth. 

We believe, that, even upon narrow and 
material grounds, the encouragement of the arts 
is, in the language of the day, a profitable in- 
vestment. Italy—once the queen of nations, 
now prostrate and down-trodden—draws her life- 
blood from her works of art. It is they alone 
which attract myriads of strangers from all 
parts of the world to gaze upon those marvels of 
genius and feed her starving population. We 
are no enemies of liberal expenditure on the 
part of those who can afford it, provided it be 
properly bestowed. We believe, too, that the 
lessons of the past will open for the future a new 
page in the social history of our country. 








TRAVELLING.—Never was there a greater 
rush abroad than now. The steam and packet 
ships are beset with applications for berths. All 
the world is going to Paris. 

‘* Mrs. Grill is very ill 


And nothing will improve her, 
Unless she sees the Tuileries 


And waddles through the Louvre.” 





WRITING FOR THE PRESS. 

“ What does that man foller for a livin’ ?” 
asked a young gentleman from the rural dis- 
tricts, toa friend: somewhat better posted up in 
“city items,” pointing out a tall, sickly-looking 
gentleman, who happened to be passing. 
 “Q,he don’t do nothing,” replied the oracle. 
“ He’s an editor.” 

Intelligent, appreciative commentator on the 
toiler for the press, how we envy your discern- 
ment! Perhaps you could do a little editing 
yourself, as the Yankee, who heard the price 
Powers got for his Greek slave, thought he, too, 
could “sculp a little.” Paddy said it was easy 
enough to build a chimney—you had only to 
“hould up one brick and thin put another un- 
der.” Well, it is precisely as easy to edit a pa- 
per as to build a chimney in that way. Do you 
know, young gentleman, what it is to have mem- 
ory, invention, brain and hand constantly taxed 
for the amusement and instruction of the public? 
Was it so very pleasant a task for Sysiphus to 
roll his rock up to the brow of a hill, with the 
certainty, which his sad experience had taught 
him, that the moment it reached the summit, it 
would roll back on him, and that his task was 
never ending, ever re-commencing? “ The king 
is dead—long live the king!” is the prescribed 
formula, in monarchical countries, by which the 
decease of one monarch aud the accession of 
another is announced. §So is it with a newspa- 
per. The moment one is published, another is 
on the stocks. And then, O verdant rustic, if 
you took up the business of writing for the 
press, you would be astonished at the shark-like 
voracity—the insatiable maw of types. Four or 
five pages written in your probably scrawling 
hand, would be devoured in four or five minutes, 
and digested into a square of solid matter. As 
you have seen in a foundry whole sheets of 
boiler iron piled by the shovels-full into the cru- 
cibles, and yet produce but very little solid 
metal, so would your lucubrations be “whittled 
down into the leetle end of nothin,” to use your 
own probable phraseology. Guess, upon the 
whole, an editor or contributor does do a “‘leetle 
suthin”—hey? Guess, upon the whole, you 
had better not try it on—had you? There are 
more things in heaven and earth than ever were 
dreamed of in your philosophy. ‘ Writin’” and 
sculpin’” are not such easy, idle matters, af- 
ter all. 





SUPPLY OF FLOUR. 

The New York Tribune contends that the 
general impression that the supply of flour in 
the country is short, is based on erroneous data, 
for speculative purposes, and proceeds to show 
that there are now on Lake Michigan, Lake 
Erie, and Canada, about 1,456,000 barrels. It 
then adds: ‘Suppose 456,000 barrels to be ab- 
sorbed by the destitute points in the interior, and 
we shall then receive at tide water one million 
barrels—enough, at the rate of winter consump- 
tion, 8000 barrels per day, to last one hundred 
and twenty-five days, or until the middle of next 
‘September. Such is the estimate of our corre- 
spondent, and we have no doubt it is nearer 
the truth than the one of only 700,000 barrels, 
and therefore, with a favorable prospect of a 
good crop all over the country, there is nota 
shadow of reason for any alarm about a short 
supply. 


> 





Hoors.—It is said—we hope it isn’t true— 
that the ladies of Philadelphia are reviving the 
old absurd custom of wearing hoops in the bot- 
tom of their dresses. We know that just now, 
in Paris, it is the mode to give as much ampli- 
tude to the skirts as possible by the aid of Crin- 
oline—but that coopers are called in to increase 
the feminine bulk, is almost incredible. A 
French writer published a story called “A Voy- 
age round my Wife.’ If these hoops come 
into fashion, a voyage round a lady will cer- 
tainly be quite a piece of circumnavigation. 





Goine To Evrore.—According to a letter 
in the Times, the voyage to Europe in a Cunard 
steamer is a series of gastronomic achievements. 
The writer says: ‘‘ We have breakfast at half- 
past eight, lunch from twelve to one, dinner at 
four, tea at six, and supper from nine to eleven.” 
Of course no one ever suffers from indigestion 
under the British flag. There is an equal con- 
sumption of ‘“provant,” as Dugald Dalgetty 
says, on board the Collins steamship, we reckon. 





A YanxexE Lion.—Horace Greeley, his dress 
and habits, are subjects of great attention and 
comment to the volatile Parisians. Knowing, 
or supposing him to be very rich, they infer that 
his curious hat and coat, and peculiar boots, are 
the height of American fashion ; and the second- 
hand clothes-dealers in the Temple are putting. 
up worn-out surtouts and boots, labelled “paletols 
et bottes, ala Greeley,” for which they ask enor- 
mous prices. 

“Fanny.”—A New York paper is publishing 
a story by this writer, for which it is said to pay 
one hundred dollars a column—information in- 
tended for the marines, we suppose. It is fur- 
thermore stated that Mrs. Fern wrote the story 
in three days, and that she has actually received 
seven thousand dollars fur it. Isn’t it possible 
to deduct three or four thousand dollars from 
the “thinnest part” of the story # 








Nanant Horer.—Col. Stevens opened this 
splendid establishment on the 14th. In old 
times, the Nahant Hotel was untenantable, ex- 
cept during the very hottest months; but the 
present proprietor has rendered it so comfort- 
able throughout, that he is able to anticipate and 
to prolong the usual season. 
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Fish Breepinc.—The Rochester American 
says a gentleman is engaged in breeding fish on 
the banks of the Canandaigua lake, and expects 
to stock that beautiful sheetof water with speck- 
led trout. 

Bargncm’s Basy SHow.—Barnum had one 
hundred and forty-eight infantile specimens of 
humanity, good, bad and indifferent, with their 








mothers, on exhibition at his Museum. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

Macaulay is said to be writing “Lays of the 
War.” Tennyson’s battle-ode was a failure. 

Poor Lady Franklin has given up all hopes of 
seeing her husband on this earth. 

Madame Rachel over-estimates her attractive- 
ness in this country, we think. 

The Pope has given the annual golden rose, 
with his blessing, to the Empress of Austria. 

Mr. Mason, an artist of Buffalo, has painted a 
fine likeness of Ex-President Fillmore. 

Two ladies of London have been attending 
surgical lectures to prepare for the Crimea. 

The New York yacht-club boats make asplen- 
did show this season. 

Newark, New Jersey, now contains 57,000 in- 
habitants. It is a delightful city. 

British and French soldiers will eat Indiana 
pork this season in the trenches. 

A duel is the resort of desperadoes, who are 
determined to do-ill. 

The dodge of killing off “ Doesticks,” to make 
his book sell, missed fire. 

The Governor-General of Canada has $35,000 
for his year’s official work. 

The Crimea is 124 miles broad, and 170 miles 
long. Yet the allies find it a tight place. 

The man who wanted to be woke up when Se- 
bastopol fell, will have a long nap. 

The Courrier des Etats Unis thinks ladies 
ought to dress according to the time of day. 

The Athenian democrats regarded a man who 
kept a horse as an aristocrat. 

Cicero says, a man’s mind improves as his 
years increase—a fair compensation. 

Mr. Fiourens, a French philosopher, thinks 
people ought to live to a hundred. 

The earliest lottery on record was an English 
one, drawn in 1569. 

A traveller in Arkansas pronounces buffalo 
hunt and frogs’ hind legs ambrosial food. 

A paper, called the “ Old Bachelor,” has been 
started in Washington. It is crusty, but smart. 

To count a billion would require 9512 years, 
some odd days, hours and minutes. 

France is the greatest beet-sugar producing 
nation in the world. They beat everything. 

THE PICTORIAL, BOUND. 

There has always been one trouble with re- 
gard to the furnishing of our bound volumes to 
distant parts of the country, as it was impossible 
to send them by mail, and expresses reach only 
the larger towns and main routes. We have 
now obviated this difficulty, and can send the 
work complete in eight volumes, bound in stout 
paper covers, and in an excellent manner for 
preservation and use. We will send, by mail, 
any of the volumes, on the receipt of one dollar 
and fifty cents each, and thirty-two cents pre- 
paid postage, or if any person will enclose us 
twelve dollars, we will send them the eight vol- 
umes of the work, from the commencement, 
postage free. 

These volumes form superb and most at- 
tractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a 
series of books of 416 pages each, and each 
volume containing nearly 1000 engravings of 
men, manners, and current events all over the 
world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of 
famous cities and instructive subjects; with title- 
pages and indexes complete. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace 
in their pages a vast amount of original tales, 
sketches, poems, and novellettes, from the best 
American authors, with a current news record of 
the times; altogether forming an exceedingly 
novel and elegant series for future reference and 
present enjoyment, both in regard to reading 
matter and illustrations. Address 


M. M. BALLOU, PustisneR AND PROPRIETOR, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston, Mass. 








Mininc.—Neafie, the actor, getting tired of 
the boards, or finding that managing and play- 
ing in the land of gold did not pay so well as it 
ought, some time since determined to resort to 
the fountain head and dig for the ore. We learn 
that he has won a golden harvest from the soil. 
If he found ‘All is not Gold that Glitters,” on 
the stage, he has discovered that “ Raising the 
Wind” and “Money” are performed at the 
diggings by any one “Who wants a Guinea.” 
We trust that we shall never hear him repeat in 
earnest, “I’ve not now fifty ducats in the world.” 





CaLiFoRNIA STRAWBERRIES.—The straw- 
berries of California are so large that they are 
sold, not by the box or quart, but by the pound 
—price $2. The Sacramento Union speaks of 
one of the size of a fig-leaf, measuring over a 
foot in circumference. A nautical friend of ours, 
Captain C., saw strawberries on the bank of the 
River Amazon, of the diameter of soup plates, 
one of which would make a meal for a hearty 
man. 





Now tHen, Sturip!—A married man in 
England was lately called upon in court to tes- 
tify to the fact of his marriage to his wife. On 
being put in the witness-box, he said: ‘I went 
to church with her, but I don’t know whether 
they call it marrying ; I bean’t no scholar.” 





Mrs. Barrow.—This accomplished artist is 
going through the United States on a starring 
tour. We were in hopes she would remain a 
“fixed star” at the Boston Theatre. She is 
certainly a luminary of the first magnitude. 





Largest From Paris. — One of the most in- 
teresting specimens of British manufactures at 
the forthcoming exhibition, will be an improve- 
ment in elastic garters, from a distinguished 
house at Windsor—warranted to fit anybody. 

Liquor Law.—The prohibitory liquor law 
has been defeated in Illinois, a single exception 
to the tide of stringent legislation on the subject 
of ardent spirits that has been sweeping through 
the Union. 
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Dry Goops Importations.-The value of 
the dry goods imported into New York for five 
months of the present year was $22,314,520. 
The amount for the same months in 1854, was 
$38,784,889. 








DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


(LATB GLBASON’S PICTORIAL.) 
For the present week embraces the following contents : 


“ Two Kinds of Pleasure,” s Syivanus Cosa.Jn. 
“The a tale news A. Durivacr. 
* White Muddy a domestic sketch, 


by Mrs. M. E Ropmeon. 
"« navertising for « Husband,” « story by Aces Lesuis. 
** Dedication,” a poem. 
“Inkermann,” verses by H. L. Spances. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


View of Beacon Steeet, Boston, a beautifal locality in 
the vicinity of the Common. 
ble 


tation of various products of the vegeta’ 
k om, giving first, the Pine Apple Plant; second, the 
Ita Palm; third. the Maize Plant, and a view 
Seed Vessels of the Banksia Austrulis. . 
Representation of the Ruggles Printing Press, and a 
picture of the Manufactory on Washington Street, Boston. 
Sketches in Pawtucket. R. I.; first, a view of 
on Walcott Street; second, the Falls, Pawtucket Kiver 
and Mills; third, the old Slater Mill. fourth, central part 
of Pawtucket, lookiog up Main Street; fifth, view of Con- 
tional Church, Pawtucket; Dunnell Manufac- 
Company’s Works. 
Portrait of Rev. Edwin H. Chapin of New York. 
fag owen ga of Amusement of the Allied Camp be- 
fore Sebastopol. 
View of the Battle of the Centaurs and Lapithe, an an- 
cient mythological design. 


«* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depote 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 








Foreign Stems. 


Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, will visit Paris 
on the 16th of August. 

General Canrobert has been nominated a Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honor. 


The mortality in the Austrian army continues 
t; 15,000 have died, and there are 23,000 in 
ospital, 

There are in the city of London 44,239 rate- 
able houses, and in the metropolis generally, 
386,334 houses. 

During the period of the exhibition the grand 
waterworks at Versailles will play every other 
Sunday afternoon. 


From Lisbon, Portugal, we learn that the 
grape disease is ge to an alarming extent 
in many parts of the country. 

The Paris Exhibition of the Fine Arts, which 
may now be considered complete, contains 5028 
works, from 2004 artists. 

Up to the end of last year more than 1000 tons 
of rich copper ore were extracted from four or 
five different places near the Cape of Good Hope. 

The correspondence from the English camp up 
to May 8th, represents the army being well sup- 
plied with luxuries as well as necessaries, but 
some cholera still prevailed. 


The Liverpool (Eng. ) Times says that of wood- 
en vessels there are but three building on the Clyde 
at the present moment, while of iron ships there 
are no fewer than thirty-five. 


In consequence of the death of Admiral de 
Mackau, there are now only two full admirals in 
the French service—Admiral Parseval Deschenes 
and Admiral Hamelin, both promoted on the 2ud 
December, 1854. 

Daniel Mitchel Davidson and Cosmo William 
Gordon, colonial brokers, in Mincing lane, Lon- 
don, and distillers, in Essex, failed last June for 
£500,000, and absconded. They were nabbed 
in Naples, and are now in Newgate. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


In a woman, an ounce of heart is worth a 
pound of brains. 


Experience is a pocket-compass that a fool 
never thinks of consulting until he has lost his 
way. 

When you buy or sell, let or hire, make a 
clear bargain, and nevei trust to “ We shan’t 
disagree about it.” 

That kind of deceit which is cunningly laid, 
and smoothly carried on, under a disguise of 
friendship, is of all others the most impious and 
detestable. 


Not to intend what you speak, is to give your 
heart the lie with your tongue; not to perform 
what you promise, is to give your tongue the lie 
with your actions. 

Praise, like gold and diamonds, owes its value 
only to its scarcity. It becomes cheap as it be- 
comes vulgar, and will no longer raise expecta- 
tion, or animate enterprise. 

Few proverbs are more pithy and expressive 
than the following, or more calculated to be ser- 
viceable both in public and private life: ‘Make 
yourself a sheep, and the wolves will eat you.” 

Singularity, as it implies a contempt of gen- 
eral practice, is a kind of defiance, which justly 
provokes the hostility of ridicule. He, there- 
fore, who indulges peculiar habits, is worse than 
others, if he be not better. 

What is crime? <A wretched vagabond trav- 
elling from place to place in fruitless endeavor 
to escape from justice, who is engaged in hot 
pursuit; a foe fur poor innocence, which is tov 
often made to suffer fur the guilty. 

Though sometimes small evils, like invisible 
insects, inflict pain, and a single hair may stop a 
vast machine, yet the chief secret of comiieet 
lies in not suffering trifles to vex one, and in 
prudently cultivating an undergrowth of small 

leasures, since very few great ones, alas, are 
et on long leases ! 








Joker's Budget. 


To Chek a Woman—Dress her in ging- 
ham. 


Hobbs says there is one advantage in marry- 
ing homely women—they have alwaysgot money 
in the savings bank. 


“I have very little respect for the ‘ties’ of the 
world,’’ as the chap said, when the rope was 
around his neck. 

A Mistake—Some one has called the tele- 
graph the “highway of thought. This is an 
error—it is the ‘‘thread of conversation.” 

A young gent in Schenectady, suffering from 
a too strong sensation of the more tender feel- 
ings, detines his complaint as an attack of /ass- 
itude. 

“You look like death on a pale horse,” said a 
gentleman to a toper, who was pale and ema- 
ciated. ‘I don’t know anything about that,” 
said the toper, “‘but 1’m death on pale brandy!” 


The old gentleman who guards the constitu- 
tion with a horse pistol, has left for Cuba. He 
takes out a patent pry with which to overturn 
the Moro Castle. ie travels on araft and over- 
comes the whole distance by sculling. 


“Johnny,” said a little three year old sister to 
an elder brother of six, “Johnny, why can’t we 
see the sun go back where it rises?” ‘Why, 
sis, you litsle zoosey, ’cause it would be ashamed 
to beseen going down east.” 

“A Quiver full of Daughters.”—Happy is he 
who—according to Lord Granville’s new ver- 
sion—has a quiver full of daughters; and hap- 
pier still, if all that are in the quiver meet 
with the proper bow.—Punch. 

Mrs. Partington wants to know if it is not in- 
human and contrary to the Maine Liquor Law, 
for the Allies to insist on the Czar taking four 
pints? ‘Only think! the poor man has to take 
two quarts atonce! Idon’t wonder he has re- 
sisted, and fit so long about it.” 














Quill and Scissors. 


The steamboat Amazon left Pittsburg on the 
28th May, having on board five hundred and 
cighty Mormons, Shen to Great Salt Lake City. 
Since the Ohio — to navigation this 
spring, about fifteen hundred Mormons have 
aoen Salt Lake City by the way of Pittsburg 

one. 

The editor of the Montreal Commercial Ad- 
vertiser has been shown letters from ministers 
and others in the eastern and western town- 
ships, which describe the amount of want ex- 
isting among all classes, from the searcity of 
breadstuffe, as frightful in the extreme. 

The Portland Transcript says that in Durham, 
a town about twenty-five miles north of that city, 
there is a lady named Parker, who is one hun- 
dred and ten years old, and is yet very active— 
going to hed and rising without help, and taking 
care of herself generally very well. 

An Alabama paper gives the particulars of a 
trade between two men in that State, which 
comprehended nothing less than an exchange of 
wives. The whole performance had the sanc- 
tion of the women, and one of the men gave the 
other “a cow and calf as boot.” 


The catfish of the Mississippi are very pecu- 
liar animals. They have recently taken it into 
their head to die off in great numbers, and in 
some parts of the river, particularly in the vicin- 
ity of Natchez, quantities of their bedies have 
drifted upon the shores. 

The New York Tribune speaks of Louis Na- 

leon as a “ vagabond swell of expediency—a 
oafer of two continents—a felon of two juils— 
the Iscariot of the nineteenth century, less the 

try of the original, who had the good taste to 
ng himself. 

At the Cambridge course, a horse of Mr. Ly- 
man B. Britton trotted, in harness, the distance 
of sixteen miles in fifty-eight minutes and fifty 
seconds. The horse carried with him a weight 
of 414 pounds, and accomplished his task with 
apparent ease. 

Less tobacco is exported from the United 
States to England now than in 1790. In Lon- 
don nineteen-twentieths of the cigars offered for 
sale are either adulterated or wholly fictitious. 
The duty on American tobacco is 75 cents a 
pound! 

Byron’s partiality toward America is well 
known, but perhaps never more strongly ex- 
pressed than in a letter to Tom Moore, where he 
observes: “1 would rather have a nod from 
an American than a snuff-box from an em- 
peror.” 

Rev. John Sawyer, of Garland, Me., who is 
now within a few months of one hundred years 
of age, is a graduate of Dartmouth College of 
the class of 1783, and has been in the ministry 
as pastor and missionary nearly seventy years. 

Meiggs, the forger, is leading a life of ele- 
= leisure, on his estate near Talcahuana, 

hili. His crime is well known there, but 
there is no extradition treaty with Chili, and 
he cannot be molested. 

Leander Spencer, of Waterville, Me.,a log 
driver on the Merrimac river, was killed at 
Hooksett Falls, one end of a log swinging 
around, striking him on the head, and knocking 
him into the river. 


In Detroit, Thomas Gallagher sold a bottle of 
champagne, and the Court, after argument, held 
that he had not violated the prohibitory liquor 
law, on the ground that it was sold in the “origi- 
nal package.” 

Conrad Wiegand has received the appoint- 
ment of melter and retiner in the U. S. branch 
mint, San Francisco, Cal. Mr. Wiegand has 
had a thorough training in the Philadelphia 
mint. 

The Greenborough, N. C., Patriot states the 
remarkable fact, that, aluhough one of the oldest 
counties in the State, there never has been a con- 
viction for murder, nor a person hanged, within 
the limits of Randolph county. 

Dr. Stephen Beale, the Philadelphia dentist, 
is lying seriously ill at the county prison in 
Philadelphia, and it is feared that he cannot sur- 
vive his term of imprisonment. 


Mr. Oscanyan has opened a Turkish saloon 
in New York, in which, after the Maine law 
goes into effect, the citizens can drink coffee, 
and indulge in dreams of “a golden horn.” 

Five hundred monster terrapins, brought 
from the Gallipagos Islands, have been placed 
upon a California ranch, to be kept for breed- 
ing purposes. 

One of the Cincinnati steam fire engines was 
tried in Philadelphia, and gave very general 
satisfaction. 

The Buffalo Democracy says there never 
was such a time for counterfeit bank notes as 
the present. 








Marriages, 








In this city by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Nathaniel Allen 
to Miss Sarah Jane Crook. 

By Rev. Mr. Parker, Mr. Robert O. Fuller to Miss Sarah 
J. Parker. 

Ry Rev. Mr. Cilley, Mr. Joseph A. Hay ford to Miss Ra- 
chel E. Wilson. 

By Rev. Mr. Kirk, Mr. James M. Taber to Mrs. Mary P. 


e. 
By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. George F. Clough to Miss Abby 
C. Gilson. 
By Rev. Mr. Burlingham, Mr. Leonard 0. Grover to 
Miss Maria M. Page. 
By Rev. Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Joseph W. Fowle to Miss 
Caroline R. Richards. 
By Rev. Mr. Richards, Mr. Moses W. Richardson to 
Miss Eliza W., daughter of Dr. J. H. Lane. 
By Rev. Dr. Blagden, Mr. Daniel L. Mudge to Miss Jo- 
anna Hewes. 
he At Quincy, Mr. George W. Griffin to Miss Margaret P. 
tone. 
Faw gee Mr. Joseph B. Blanchard to Miss Mary B. 
mball. 
At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Dwinell, Mr. Jeremiah Ball to 
Miss Dolly Whitney. 
At Marblehead, Mr. Seth W. Hathaway, to Miss Elis- 
abeth Brown. 
At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Reed, Mr. John G. Pear- 
son to Miss Mary A. Swan. 
At New York city, by Rev. A. D. Gillette, Mr. Jacob N. 
Dinsmoor to Miss Ellen E. Moore. 
At Philadelphia, by Rev. Mr. Martin, L. de Pennevet to 
Miss Adele Laurent. 


Deaths, 














In this city, Mr. Stephen N. Jackson, 85; Mrs. Sarah 
C. Ricker, 83; Mrs. Elizabeth Harrington. 80; Mrs. Mary 
L. Greenwood, 80; Mary Crane, 81; Mrs. Sarah KE. Urann, 
21; Mr. Milton Hail, 75. 

At Reshuny, Miss Louisa F., daughter of Mr. Moses 
Nute, 20. 

At West Roxbury, Judith T., adopted daughter of Capt. 
L. McKay, 12. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Elmira C., wife of Mr. Peter 
Holmes, 47. 

At Lowell, Mrs. Lydia Tyler, 64. 

At Worcester, Miss Frances A., daughter of the late John 
Fessenden, 16. 

At Fall River, Miss Martha Jane, wife of Mr. Richmond 


Read, 28. 

At New Bedford, Mrs. Clarissa, wife of Capt. E. L. 
Foster, 75. 

At Portland, Mr. George Roberts, 75. 

At North Cohurset, Mrs. Harries Fenno, wife of Mr. 
John Fenno, 56. 

At Rowley, Mr. Moses Smith, 82. 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Elizabeth B., wife of Mr. Timothy 
B. Hodgdon, 30. 

4t North Adams, Mrs. Harriet, wife of Mr. Smith 
bey ry pane 

At Kennebunkport, Hon. Benjamin F. Mason, 58. 

At Columbus, Ga., Mr. John A. Deblois, 67. 

At New Orleans, Mrs. Lydia Fitch. 70. 

At Lafayette, Mo., Rev. Samuel Mitchell, 92. 

At San Francisco, Mr. Charles Wyman, 61. 

At Tauau, Brasil, Mr. William D. Chaffee, 


of Provi- 
dence, R. 1., 23. 
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’ morning is drifting brightly into the broad val- 
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 pHOUGHTS OF HOME. 


ae 
BY J. 0. GARDINER. 
—_—e—_—Ooorrr 


When the san is fast declining 
O’er the valleys in the west, 

And the peaceful shade of evening 
Calms the troubled soul to rest: 


When the hill-tops and the mountains 
Are tinged with brilliant hue, 

And the moon in magic splendor, 
Doth ite silent course pursue: 


When the welcome, gentle zephyr 
Cools the heated, feverish brow, 
And with music, sweet and plaintive, 
Doth the rippling rivulet flow > 


When the wind is calm and pensive, 
And the breast no anger moves— 

When all vengeful thoughts and passions 
The virtuous heart disproves > 


Then, with fond and fresh emotion, 
The enraptured soul will roam— 

And the mind, with true devotion, 
Turns to home—my boyhood home. 

















Now I feel the fond caresses 
Of a mother—on her breast 

Still my aching heart reposes, 
And my soul is lulled to rest. 


ene A ee 


None doth know how sad and dreary 


To breathe the fragrance sweet and pleasing, 
Of our native hilis again. 

None doth know th’ increasing fondness 
Of that hallowed love of home, 

Till, like me, a stranger, lonely, 
*Tis his fate afar to roam. 


» 
+ > 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


KATY’S HUSBAND. 


BY EMILY BR. PAGE. 








Suxsuinp, the rich, red sunshine of the early 


ley where merry Katy Ingols lives ; resting gold- 
enly on the quaint, steep roof of the old farm- 
house; running laughingly along by the border 
of the deep wood, whose bosom is heavy and 
dense with eternal shadow ; or laying lazily upon 
the green before the cottage door, where clusters 
of bright king-cups and purple violets grow 
thick among the short, tender grass. 

Yonder, at the foot of the long lane, where 
the oak boughs meet and cross each other over- 
head, and where great spangles of dew glisten 
among the nibbled and trampled clover-knots, is 
the fair Miss Katy herself, sitting on a low stool 
beside her favorite brindle, and humming a pleas- 
ant air, that seems to have something of a slow- 
er and sadder tone than her usual rippling trill. 
The little bonneted head is bowed demurely at 
her task, shutting out even a glimpse of the 
pretty face, with its full, pouting lips and spark- 
ling black eyes, except, now and then, when 
Brindle stretches her neck impatiently forward, 





and snuffs longingly at a fresh sprig of grass 
beyond her reach, and then a musical voice calls 
out, “‘ So, so, Brindle,” in the gentlest of tones, 
and the uplifted head reveals a tear or two on 
the bright face, and a very troubled look in the 
restless eyes. 

What can have clouded Katy’s sunny spirits ? 
Katy, the wildest, merriest gipsey in the whole 
village—who is never tired of saying and doing 
odd things for everybody’s amusement, and never 
so happy as when planning extravagant games, 
to be played off at some unfortunate offender’s 
expense! Sprightly, laughing, roguish Katy— 
disturbing the gravity of staid mammas and 
spectacled papas, and upsetting the propriety of 
prim, young ladies, and bringing low the pride 
of the cane-flourishing, checked - pantalooned 
young sprigs of the neighboring town! Every- 
body’s sunbeam, everywhere welcome, the uni- 
versal favorite among the old and young of Up- 
ton, what can make Katy unhappy? And if she 
isn’t unhappy, what is the meaning of that rue- 
ful visage and quivering lip? It ¢ts strange. 
Poor Katy ! 

Perhaps that most petulant and ill-natured of 
bodies, Katy’s step-mother, has been overturning 
the phials of her hatred upon her devoted head, 
and making her the victim of some newly-de- 
vised plan of injustice or unkindness; but no! 
that cannot have saddened Katy, for she always 
laughs when her step-mother storms, and keeps 
quietly about her duties, growing merrier and 
more mischievous than ever. So, once more, 
what can have made Katy unhappy ? 

Just as busily she keeps at her task, hamming 
the same pleasant, half plaintive air, and mind- 
ing nothing for our curiosity; so we are not 
likely to learn the secret from her. But perhaps 
the handsome youth, with the fine hazel eyes 
and curling locks, who is leaning thoughtfully 
over the rails yonder, and looking so tenderly, 
and, it seems to us, regretfully, at busy Kate, in 
her modest gown and sun-bonnet—perhaps he 
can explain the mystery of the clouded face and 
tearful eyes. 

Ah! yes, we have it now. It is a love affair, 
dear reader—a real love affair, our word upon 
it, for no less a power than wicked Cupid’s could 
have wrought such mischief with merry, way- 
ward Katy. There is confession in the very 
raptures of the young man’s gaze, as his eyes 
are bent so fixedly, and with a look of such ten- 
der sadness, upon the little form before him. 

Yes, yes, it is all plain enough now; he it is 
who has stolen into the fold of Miss Katy’s af- 
fection, and the sombre face, with its funeral- 

like aspect, is in one way or another ascribable 
to him, we’re sure of it, and, in good sooth, we 
do not wonder, for he is a country youth, with 
an honest, intelligent face, and an air of gracefal 
ease, that speaks of cultivation and good breed- 
ing. 

Suddenly a‘movement of Katy’s arouses him, 
and placing his hand on the topmost round of 
the rustic bars, he springs lightly over, and 
steals cautiously up behind the unwary damsel, 
in whose shiny tin pail the foamy milk is rising 
higher and higher, till now it is almost over- 
flowing. 

As Katy pushed aside the rough stool, and 


stooped ae lift the brimming pail, a quiet “good 
morning, Katy, hemsianrer poken in the richest of 
voices, just by her dé, and & hand, stronger and 
browner than hers, relieved her of her burden. 

“0, Ben, how could you frighten mie so’ sad- 
ly said startled Katy, with a woefully depreca- 
tory look, which ended with a smile and blush 
that made her tenfold more bewitching than be- 
fore. “But where are you going?’ she added, 
looking wonderingly at the nicely-starched linen, 
and fine holiday suit, in place of the accustomed 
straw hat and checked frock of the farmer. 

The young man looked grave, in spite of a 
prodigious effort to appear cheerful, and draw- 
ing his fair questioner aside, under the shadows 
of the great trees that bordered the lane, said, 
hastily : 

“Katy, I have come to bid you good-by. In 
half an hour I shall be on my way to New York, 
to take passage in the first steamer outward 
bound for San Francisco.” 

There was a slight pause, and Katy’s face 
grew very pale, and her voice had a tone of re- 
proach, as she asked : 

“Why didn’t you speak of this last night, 
Ben?” 

“Ah, my child, ’twas for the very purpose 
that I wished you to meet me at the beech 
grove, intending to tell you all, but whenever I 
touched upon the subject—as you know I once 
or twice did—you grew so sad and silent that 
my heart misgave me, and I was fain to go 
away with all my bright plans unrevealed, and 
the farewells, which more than all else I had 
come to utter, unspoken. But we will not let 
that trouble us now, Katy. My lack of courage 
to say what my heart would have bidden me, 
has perhaps spared us both a deal of unnecessary 
trouble. We have no time now for useless re- 
grets, and it is, no doubt, better that it is so.” 

And the young man tried to look philosophi- 
cal and resigned, but the traitor hand which 
smoothed the short, crisp curls of the little 
bright head that lay on his shoulder, had a 
quick, nervous motion that betrayed every whit 
of the agitation he was struggling to conceal. 

“Promise me once more, dear Katy, that you 
will not be sad when lam gone—that nothing, 
not even the mistaken kindness of a father, shall 
turn your heart from me; and let me return to 
find you the same true, loving Katy that I now 
leave you.” 

“I do, I do!” sobbed Katy; and folding her 
for a moment to his breast, the farewell kiss was 
given and received, and with a murmured “ God 
bless you, my child!” the young man turned 
quickly away. 

Re-crossing the bars with a light bound, and 
resuming his valise—which he had left under the 
shadow of the wall, he soon gained the main 
road, and then walked briskly forward towards 
the nearest railway station. 

Meanwhile, Katy, who dared not to be absent 
from the morning meal, bathed her swollen eyes 
in the rude drinking-trough, where Brindle had 
just plunged her brown nose, and hurriedly dry- 
ing these with the corners of her apron, lifted 
her full pail, and walked wearily up the lane. 

Presently the unmusical voice of her step- 
mother screamed forth a shrill ‘“ Kat-i-ee,” and 
quickening her steps, she soon passed under the 
low archway of the old wood-house, and disap- 
peared at the little back door. 





Farmer Ingols was a plodding, practical, old- 
fashioned body, treading reverently in the steps 
of his father before him, and never venturing 
out of the path in which he had walked. Know- 
ing little of the outward world, beyond the rus- 
tic pale of the simple village where he lived, he 
set his face resolutely and decidedly against 
whatever bore the stamp of modernism, and 
looked on with placid contempt as one after 
another of the old landmarks were swept down, 
and improvement upon improvement crept up to 
his very door. 

Out of the way as he was of the great whirl 
of tireless action, where change succeeds change 
with the rapidity of thought, and invention and 
discovery are continually crowding out the old, 
it was scarcely strange that the ripples of this 
ceaseless outer-current, which stole in upon the 
quaint neighborhood of Upton, and gradually 


garded with surprise and suspicion; yet, with 


would still have steeled his heart, and closed his 


had been pioneers in the way. 


and unrelenting. 


erless orphan. 


spread wider and wider about him, should be re- 


the primitive notions that seemed to have grown 
up with the man, till they formed part and par- 
cel of his nature, had he lived in the very heart 
of progression, with the din, and rush, and jos- 
tle of the onward movement around him, he 


eyes, and gone on in the beaten track, feeling 
that any deviation therefrom would be a reflec- 
tion upon the venerated wisdom of those who 


Thus obstinately conservative was Farmer In- 
gols ; yet he was kind-hearted and generous-na- 
tured, and withal en upright and honest man— 
rigidly correct in principle, but weak, unsound 
and wavering in judgment—easily biased and 
overborne, yet in his prejudices, strong, bitter 


Such a man was the father of Katy Ingols. 
Long ago, while Katy was a golden-haired baby, 
ere Ingols Farm had as many broad acres and 
smiling orchards as now, the wife of his early 
choice, his guide and counsellor, and guardian 
angel, from whose tender pleadings he never 
turned aside impatiently, and to whose gentle 
voice and look of love he yielded all the stern- 
ness of his nature—she was gathered from his 
bosom, her hand was stayed in its labors, and 
her smile was darkened away from his heart, 
leaving him a lonely, sorrowful widower, and 
Katy—little, unconscious, baby Katy—a moth- 


Years crept on, and when the leaves of seven 
autumns had faded and drifted into lonesome 
furrows over the buried Mary, and another.came 
to the old farm-house as the wife of its master, 
and the mother of his darling Katy, who had 
grown a laughing, roguish maiden, people gos- 
siped and wondered, and found it passing strange 
that he should have given the place of the gentle 
being, whom he had loved and lost, to one so 
widely unlike her; for the now Mrs, Ingols was 


whom many accensed of manwuvre and deceit 
in securing her position as mistress at Ingols 
Farm, 
Certain it is that her strange self-will, joined 
with great perseverance, gained for her many | 
contested points, as. Farmer Ingols soon discov- 
ered, to his sorrow; for what with her uncon- 
querable energy of purpose, and irresistible vio- 
lence of temper, the reins of government very 
shortly passed from his hands into her own. 
Bat O, how different was the power which ruled 
him now, from the mild, persuasive influence to 
which he had ence yielded himself as to the gui- 
dance of an angel ! 
Ah! very little affection did the new wife 
waste upon her husband, and still less upon the 
innocent orphan, Katy, who danced in and out 
of her presence like a sunbeam, for in her heart 
she hated the sweet child, whom she had sworn 
to cherish and care for, even as a mother, be- 
cause she was more beautiful and sprightly than 
her own little girl, the offspring of a former 
marriage, who was scarcely a year younger than 
Katy, but whom an injurious system of diet and 
over-indulgence had made pale, sallow, and 
nerveless. 
Many were the bitter words and unmerited re- 
proofs that Katy suffered, and oftentimes the 
disobedience and misconduct of the little Ade- 
laide were attributed to her, and punished with 
cruel severity ; but Katy was too sunny-temper- 
ed, and too careless and happy, to mind much 
for her step-mother’s injustice; and so she lived 
on, flitting like a butterfly from year to year, till 
at last she was grown a pretty young lady, the 
pride and belle of the neighborhood, and, at the 
opening of our story, the pledged wife of the 
richest and most gallant young farmer in the 
whole country. 
But he, handsome, gay Ben Miller, just at 
this interesting stage of affairs, had, oddly 
enough, conceived a strange whim to try his for- 
tunes in the golden land of California, and such 
a mania did it become, that no amount of per- 
suasion nor entreaty could induce him to aban- 
don the design. His aged mother, widowed and 
alone, with only him left to comfort and support 
her, pleaded vainly that for her sake, he would 
relinquish so insane a scheme. 
His friends ridiculed his cupidity, thinking, in 
their honest simplicity, that one who was supe- 
rior in point of possessions to all the thriving 
yeomanry round about, needed nothing more to 
complete the measure of worldly wealth. 
But Ben had tired of the hum-drum life of a 
farmer, and if success attended this new project, 
as he firmly believed it would, he resolved to re- 
linquish it forever. Besides, he had a keen rel- 
ish for the novel, and a fearless, daring spirit, 
that courted rough seas and rude gales, rather 
than the placid wave and the calm sky, and 
there was something irresistible in the thought 
of the wild, free life of hazard and hardship that 
he would lead away among the rocks and rivers, 
and savage fastnesses of that untamed land, 
where, in imagination, he had so often pitched 
his tent. 
There was but one bitter drop in the cup 
which he raised to his lips, and that was the 
thought of leaving the little sunny maiden, who 
had wound herself so closely around all the 
fibres of his heart; but he reflected that he 
would soon return, with wealth, that rare auxili- 
ary of worth, sufficient to place her in a situa- 
tion better suited to her gifts and graces than the 
one she now occupied, and this thought ro-as- 
sured and gave him new courage. 
Yes, he had set his heart upon going, and he 
would go; so, seeing his determination, and feel- 
ing that it would be useless to oppose it, Miss 
Katy wisely resigned herself to his caprice, and 
even favored it with her approval, because she 
knew well that so long as his love of adventure 
remained ungratified, he would be restless, dis- 
contented and unsettled; and, although this 
sage conclusion of Katy’s clouded her bright 
spirits for many a day, yet she felt it to be for 
the best, and had too much good sense to yield 
to fruitless repinings or regrets. Not so with 
Katy’s father ! 
What could be more directly in opposition to 
all his ancient conservative prejudices than this 
present movement of the young man, upon 
whom he had so recently smiled as the favored 
suitor of his daughter? He was amazed and 
horror-stricken as he listened to a recital of Ben’s 
intentions, and assuring the youngster that he 
must be quite out of his wits, positively refused 
the paternal sanction to his union with Katy un- 
less he remained at home, cared dutifully for his 
mother, and kept at work like a rational man, to 
improve the lands which he had inherited ! 
Many were the wise maxims which Farmer 
Ingols quoted to sustain his point, ending at 
length with the firm declaration that he, to 
whom he gave his daughter, must be a man of 
steady, industrious habits, in whose future so- 
briety and prosperity he could feel entire confi- 
dence. 
Of course this stipulatory consent was a very 
serious matter with Ben, until Katy, herself, as- 
sured him of her conviction that a successful 
trip to the mining regions, resulting in the ac- 
quirement of a few additional thousands, would 
do wonders towards dissipating the very violent 
prejudices of her thrift-loving parent, who, like 
most matter-of-fact men, had a great leaning to- 
wards the substantial and the palpable, and a 
profound contempt for whatever appeared vis- 
ionary, or in the least unreal. 
Thus assured, Ben proceeded at once to make 
arrangements for his immediate departure, which, 
however, he found could not be as speedily ef- 
fected as he had hoped ; for there were tenants 
to be secured, and directions to be given, and 
disposals to be attended to, and provision to be 
made for his mother’s comfort. But at last all 
were completed, and with a few kind words of 
parting, uttered hurriedly under the shadow of 
the great trees in the lane, and one long kiss on 
Katy’s quivering lips, he had gone, and Katy 
went busily about her morning duties, crushing 
back the gathering tears, and hiding her sorrow 
away in her heart, wickedly resolving that she 
would be just as gay, and wild, and merry, as 
though there were no such bodies as truant lovers 


‘the sunshine of her face, and now and then there 
_was,'to, be. sure, a dreamy look in her eyes, as 
she replied to some question of her step-mother’s 
with an answer quite foreign to the subject; but 
it was scarcely noticed, or, if at all, no one sus- 
pected its cause, and when the dinner-hour ar- 
rived, and she seated herself in her accustomed 
place, it was with a comfortable feeling of relief, 
like that of the actor-novice, who has played 
successfully his first part, Mistaken Katy! , 
Little did she know how unseasonable were her 
congratulations! But the hour of trial was yet 
to come! 


fork plunged to its horny handle in the smoking 
meat, and carving-knife dexterously insinuated 
between the obstinate bones, he sawed away 
very vigorously upon the steaming shoulder of 
mutton ; 


Now and then there flitted a little shadow over 


“ Waal,” commenced Farmer Ingalls, as with 


“waal, they say young Miller has 
cleared out, after all! Run away, Zshould call 
it; as good as that! People ginally—so Captain 
Busybody says—don’t think he’ll ever come 
back agin. He’s hired Parson Goodman and 
his wife to live up there with his mother, and 
take care on her two years sartin, and I guess 
folks don’t know how much longer!” 
Here the worthy old gentleman seated himself, 
and commenced deliberately filling the six empty 
plates that were successively passed to him, as 
he continued : 
‘*He’s showed himself to be a silly, wuthless 
feller, anyhow, leavin’ a good home like hisn, 
and one that he could allers be sure on, to go 
clean off to that humbug California, amongst 
the Injuns and bears. It tells just what he is, 
though. I don’t want to know him no better’n I 
do now !”’ said he, stirring his tea with consider- 
able energy, and gradually warming with his in- 
creased interest in the subject, as he proceeded : 
‘Here he’s got the best farm in Upton—every- 
thing about in fust rate order—buildin’s and 
fences in good repair—owns the best stock of 
cattle in the country, and there’s nothin’ to hin- 
der him from bein’ independently rich if he’d 
only stay to home and tend to his business like 
an honest man. But I’m proper glad I squared 
off matters pretty even between him and Katy, 
here, and,” as he helped himself to a very large 
potato from the bowl standing just by her plate, 
he looked with an expression of immense self- 
commendation full in her face, which was crim- 
son with tell-tale blushes, belieing the apparent 
unconcernedness with which she listened. But 
Farmer Ingols was quite blind—wilfully so, per- 
haps—to her agitation, and added, decisively : 
“No gal of mine shall ever marry sich a rakish, 
unstiddy feller as he, with my consent !”” 
“You'd better thought of that and said it long 
afore, I guess,” sharply remarked Mrs. Ingols, 
with an air of majestic indifference. ‘I allers 
told ye no good would come of him,” and so, 
indeed, Mrs. Ingols always had; for how could 
she be expected to see any merit in a young gen- 
tleman who could pass by her own attractive 
lady-daughter, to pay his court to such an un- 
womanly romp as Miss Katy ? 
Yes, Mrs. Ingols had always raised her voice 
against him ; for it was an exceeding bitter dis- 
appointment, both to her maternal love and 
pride, that the pretty white house yonder, in the 
valley, and its handsome owner, over both of 
which she had once fondly hoped to see her 
idolized Adelaide mistress and manager, should 
have been virtually surrendered to the possession 
of another; and she never forgave either Ben 
or her step-chiffl, that they had so ordained it. 
It was in part through her influence, perhaps, 
that Farmer Ingols had been led to a just appre- 
ciation of the worthlessness of the young man’s 
character, so manifested in his unfortunate incli- 
nation to forsake the employment of his father’s, 
and, in defiance of ancient custom, go abroad! 
Atall events, however, little interest she suffered 
herself to manifest in the matter; she secretly 
rejoiced in the knowledge of the young man’s 
departure, involving, as it did, the refusal of 
Katy’s hand by the obdurate parent; and she 
hoped, by clever management, to ensure its early 
bestowal elsewhere, that thus she might provide 
at last a chance of securing the returning Cali- 
fornian for her dowerless daughter ! 
So she reasoned,sas she addressed herself dili- 
gently to the well-filled plate before her, now and 
then pausing, and gravely sipping her fragrant 
Souchong—for the Ingols had always preserv- 
ed the time-honored practice of serving up tea at 
dinner—and the remainder of the meal was com- 
pleted in silence, much to the relief of poor 
Katy, who stole quickly away from the table, 
and gliding unobserved from the house, was 
soon hidden among the heavy shrubbery, mid- 
way down the lane, where, but a few hours be- 
fore, she had been fondly clasped to the manly 
bosom of her lover, and leaning her head against 
the mossy trunk of an old tree, and burying her 
face in her hands, she burst into a passion of 
tears, which, in spite of all her philosophy, she 
could no longer restrain, 





A few months had gone by, and Katy was 
again in the wildest of spirits, overflowing with 
mischief and merriment, and just as rosy and 
roguish as though she were not, twenty times in 
a day, compelled to listen to some ill-natured 
jeer in open reference to “ the renegade lover of 
hern,” and as though her obstinate father had 
not, in the faithful discharge of what he consid- 
ered his duty to himself, persisted in first read- 
ing, and then burning, the only message which 
had yet reached her from the wanderer, without 
vouchsafing to her even so much as a glimpse at 
its contents, but firmly assuring her that all sub- 
sequent communications, from the same source, 
would meet with the same warm reception at his 
hands, as he tossed it impatiently behind the 
blazing back-log in the enormous old-fashioned 
chimney. But most unaccountably, to be sure, 
none of these things had power to disturb Miss 
Katy in the least! 

She had stolen a saucy glance at the post-mark 
on the unfortunate letter, and (as what woman 
under like cixcumstances would not?) straight- 
way found means to communicate privately with 
her lover, and, wickedly enough, was very hap- 
py in the thought of the unfilial plans she had 











a cold-hearted, scheming, ambitious woman, 


in the world! 


Perhaps;-indeed, from Wieden. relish for mis- 
chief, and her inherent Eve-like propensities, she 
was even happier in the delightful consciousness 
of the quiet enjoyment of forbidden fruit! 
However this might have been, she was never 
more gay or giddy than now, and there was no 
end to the wild plans by which she contrived to 
punish the presumption of the énamored Upton 
youths for taking unfair advantage of Mr. Ben’s 
absence, to urge their own unsuccessful suits; ; 
or to the quaint, arch drollery with which she 
teased and ‘bantered the jealous damsels: who 
envied her unconscious power. 

Just at'this juncture came Uncle Lenox, from 
the city, with his elegant carriage and splendid 
bays, and a retinue of baggage that was really 
formidable, and a smiling, good-natured face, 
that said very plainly, as he shook hands warm- 
ly and heartily with the whole family, from 
Farmer Ingols, who was his only brother, down 
to the little dirty chore-boy, with his wide grin 
and awkward air, “ Yes, yes, I’m welcome; I 
know I am—don’t trouble yourself to say so—I 
shall make myself quite gf home with you. Am 
glad to see you all, and mean to enjoy my visit 
amazingly !’”” 

And so he did, jolly, kind-hearted old gentle- 
man that he was—not, however, by sitting mop- 
ed up in the cheerless parlor all day, where Mrs. 
Ingols tried to imprison him, but much to that 
worthy lady’s horror and scandal, by playing at 
hearty games of romps, hither and thither, with 
merry Miss Katy, joining with a true relish in 
her maddest frolics, and now and then laughing 
uproariously as he caught her unsuspectedly by 
popping suddenly round a corner, or dodging 
from behind an unclosed door. 

O, rare sport had Uncle Lenox with his way- 
ward little niece, and right well did he enjoy it, 
too, and never did weeks whirl by with such 
charmed swiftness as the four that he spent at 
Ingols Farm, bringing, almost unconsciously, 
the hour for his departure. 

He had been kind, and frank, and social with 
all—he had been good-naturedly bland to the 
sharpness and oftentimes rudeness of Mrs. In- 
gols—blind to the insipidness and shallow affec- 
tations of her daughter, and blind to the unfor- 
tunately obstinate defects that marred the other- 
wise noble character of his brother, whom he 
loved with all the warmth and freshness of boy- 
hood. He had brought the most costly and ap- 
propriate gifts for all; rich shawls and glitter- 
ing brocades, and fine furs, for the ladies; and 
soft cloths, and handsome garments, a la mode— 
a novel dress for Farmer Ingols !—for his brother, 
and no one could detect a trace of partiality in 
their bestowal. Yet it was, nevertheless, evident 
to all that Katy was his favorite, his pet, his 
pride—and so she was; and how could he think 
of leaving her behind him, of depriving himself 
of her sunny presence, of going back to his 
splendid home, where there were none to wel- 
come him but those who served for him, and of 
sitting alone in his great, magnificent library, 
where there was no sweet, young voice to make 
music to his heart, no light, young foot to flit 
over the soft carpets, and give life and brightness 
to the sombre rooms, and no merry, gushing 
laugh to respond to his own happy humor? 

No, no! this dismal picture should never be 
realized. He had found a treasure in Katy—a 
sunbeam to gladden his bachelor home; and so, 
to the astonishment of everybody—even Katy 
herself—who had never dreamed of such mar- 
vellous good fortune, the morning of Uncle 
Lenox’s departure found her in the neat travel- 
ling habit, which had been among the number of 
his gifts, seated beside him upon the soft cush- 
ions of the great, easy carriage, laughing and 
chatting in her lively, rippling way, that remind- 
ed one of the gush and gurgle of a June rivulet, 
and rolling pleasantly away to her new home in 
the great city. 

For once, Farmer Ingols had been induced to 
yield his prejudices—not so much from the en- 
treaties of his brother, or the persuasions of his 
wife, as from his own settled conviction that 
nothing could so effectually obliterate from 
Katy’s heart any regretful remembrances of her 
lover, or place her so completely beyond the 
reach of his power, as thus to remove her 
from all the influences which might act in his 
favor, or from any possibility of direct commu- 
nication—so, with many earnest, secret charges 
to Uncle Lenox, touching that “scapegrace of a 
feller,” and urging the watchful care which he 
would be expected to exercise in that particular 
direction (to all of which the good man listened 
quietly, with now and then a mischievous twin- 
kle in his fine gray eye), he hopefully resigned 
Miss Katy to the guidance and protection of his 
brother, rejoicing, as he did so, in the thought 
that his plans for defeating her persevering 
suitor were now secure of their accomplishment! 

Mrs. Ingols, too, very warmly seconded her 
husband’s decision, and strongly sustained his 
belief in regard to the probable result of Katy’s 
removal—doing so, however, from motives alto- 
gether foreign to Katy’s interest, but with an eye 
to the advantages which her absence would con- 
fer upon her own precious child, to whom the 
field would be unreservedly yielded in the event 
of the unfortunate young lover’s return ! 

Miss Adelaide, who was languid and listless, 
and seldom burdened herself with opinions of 
any kind, thought very little, and cared very lit- 
tle about the matter, except to thank her stars 
that there would be no one to tease her now, and 
no one to spoil her cozy morning naps by calling 
her at unseasonable hours,—and so, it was with 
quite a pleasant feeling of satisfaction, among 
all parties, that the leave-takings were concluded, 
and the group on the porch of the old-fashioned 
farm-house svood watching the handsome car- 
riage till it disappeared round a curve in the 
winding road. 

* Wife!” exclaimed Father Ingols, as: with 
great deliberation and composure he re-folded 
and placed upon the table, by his side, the letter 
which he had just been perusing, “ wife !’—a 
pause of momentous import succeeded, and 













then, while a look of proud satisfaction rested 
upon his usually immovable features, he added, 
impressively— Katy is married |” 





devised to defeat the wise purposes of her father! 


“ She aint, though,” jerked out that lady in a 
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tone of surprise that labored with ill-suppressed 
joy at the announcement, ‘why, how sudden ! 
Who is he?” : t 

“That’s what I don’t know, yet; but hear 
what Uncle Lenox says about him,” and unfold- 
ing the letter, he read : 

“T think you will be pleased with your new 
son-in-law, and approve of my selection, for 
which I take upon myself great credit. I be- 
lieve he possesses, to an eminent degree, all the 
qualifications which you would desire the hus- 
band of your daughter to possess. He is looked 
upon as one of the most promising young men 
in our city—of good habits, active, talented, re- 
fined, rich, and withal, a rare good fellow! Let 
me congratulate you, my dear brother.” 

“There,” said the old gentleman, warmly, 
“TJ allers knowed Katy would make out smart 
in the world, if I could get her away from that 
good-for-nothing Miller! She may thank me 
for putting my foot down that he should never 
have her, and sendin’ her off with Uncle Lenox; 
if Ihadn’t, ten to one if the sneakin’ scamp 
hadn’t managed to carry her off, unbeknown to 
me, afore this time !”” 

“ Well, it’s a leetle strange, isn’t it,” inter- 
repted Mrs. Ingols, wearing a pleased look, in 
spite of the disagreeable reflection that would 
occur to her, that Katy had married a rich hus- 
band, after all, “it’s a leetle strange that Miller 
is expected home to-morrer 1” ; 

“How'd know?’ said the farmer, looking 
doubtful. 

“Parson Goodenow told me, this mornin’, as 
he stopped to git a drink o’ water at the well; 
he says they had a letter from him last night that 
was mailed to Boston, so he’s on his way, and 
a’most here, that’s sartain.” 

“Humph! Well,- wonder if his mother 
wasn’t obleeged to send him money to git 
home with. I allers prophesied she would. 
See,” he added, musingly, ‘‘ how long’s it been 
since he went off ?” 

‘Jest two year the fust of last month,” said 
the wife, who, from some unaccountable cause, 
had preserved the real date with scrupulous ex- 
actness. 

“ Well, ifhe comes, let him come. I’m glad 
Katy’s clear on him, though. But it’s curis that 
she should be comin’ the same day, aint it?” 

‘** She comin’ the same day!” echoed Mrs. 
Ingols, unable to proceed further. 

“Sartain! But I haint read that, have I?” 
and turning again to the letter, he continued : 

“Expect us all at Ingols Farm to-morrow! 
We shall be a merry party, I predict, for 1 am 
just beginning to realize that I am one of the 
happiest old fellows in existence, which sets me 
in high good spirits, you must know, and then 
the new groom and bride are not one whit be- 
hind their old uncle, and when escaped from 
city restraint, I cannot answer for the infringe- 
ments we may make upon the sober order of 
your quiet house.” 

“ Turn everything topsy turvy, I warrant it ;” 
and Mrs. Ingols, in the height of her vexation, 
flounced from the room, without waiting to hear 
another word. 





The shrill shriek of the locomotive started up 
sharp echoes among the neighboring hills, as the 
afternoon train came dashing and rushing along 
into quiet Upton village. 

Farmer Ingols, in his best clothes and double 
wagon, into which were harnessed old black Pe- 
ter and the bay Jilly, had repaired to the depot 
at a seasonable hour, and returned with Uncle 
Lenox, Katy, and his new son-in-law, in whom 
it was plain that he already felt a deal of fatherly 
pride, as he presented him to one after another 
of the family. And really, it was a justifiable 
pride, for the glowing picture that Uncle Lenox 
had painted of Katy’s husband was more than 
realized in the elegant and gentlemanly Mr. 
Burkley, who united, with the most prepossess- 
ing exterior, a faultless manner, and singularly 
fascinating address. 

Genial, witty and graphic, with seemingly ex- 
haustless resources, he was the person of all 
others to attract and engage the delighted old 
gentleman. 

For more than an hour, Farmer Ingols listened, 
with the most intense interest and admiration, as 
the young stranger discoursed, in his charmingly 
fresh, piquant style, upon all the various topics 
of the times, passing so easily and naturally 
from one subject to another, that the transition 
was scarcely noticed. 

Meanwhile, Katy and Uncle Lenox had stolen 
out of the low window that opened on the 
porch, and were romping, like children, under 
the trees in the great front yard. 

Mrs. Ingols, who had only bowed stiffly and 
distantly to the young Mr. Burkley, and wel- 
comed the new comers in a rather crusty man- 
ner, had gone immediately from the room, and 
not yet re-appeared. 

Miss Adelaide lounged dreamily in an easy 
arm-chair, into which™she had sunk as soon as 
the ceremony of introduction was over, and 
thought it very stupid to be compelled to sit 
and listen to the handsome visitor, who, to her 
understanding, talked on the driest of subjects 
in the dullest of manners, and yet she had not 
sufficient energy to remove herself beyond reach. 
of the annoyance. But she was spared the 
trouble of exerting herself to be relieved of the 
infliction, for just as the speaker was growing 
animated in the discussion of a favorite theme, 
a pretty knot of freshly-gathered flowers shot in 
at one of the open windows, and struck him full 
in his face, while at the same moment, Katy’s 
clear, langhing voice, outside, said, saucily : 

“Benjamin Burkley! Uncle Lenox andI are 
going down to the barns to hunt hens’-nests, and 
should be extremely happy to be honored by 
your distinguished presence, if agreeable! Take 
your father along with you, if you haven’t gos- 
sipped sufficiently.” Here the bright curly head 
popped suddenly behind a cluster of lilacs, just 
in season to escape the flowery missile from the 
window, which whizzed through >the air and 
lodged harmlessly at her feet. 

“ Jest the same old sixpence,” laughed Farmer 
Ingols, as he watched her light form flying, like 
a bird, over a neighboring pasture-ground, with 
Uncle Lenox in fall chase. “ Jest sich’ ayiddy- 









headed mad-cap as she used to be—nothin’ ‘can 
sober her—but,” he added, seeing that the young 
man had risen, and stood, hat in hand, prepara- 
tory to going out, ‘you'd better be a leetle care- 
fal, and keep on the look-out, if you're goin’ to 
venter into them barns with that creetur! She’s 
got some game brewin’ to play off on you, you 
may depend! She'd like nothin’ better than to 
git you up on the high beams, and then slide you 
down, head first, and you might break your 
neck, like enough. Presume you aint much ac- 
quainted with sich places as farmers’ barns ?” 

“O, yes, sir,” returned the young man, smil- 
ing, “I was born and bred on a farm.” 

“ Was you, indeed?” said the old gentleman, 
with a vast deal of surprise in his tone. “O, 
waal, then you'll be safe enough.” 

“ But you will accompany us, will you not?” 

“No. Irather guess I wont, this time; I’ll 
go out with you, after supper, and show you 
over my farm, if you like.” 

Of course, Mr. Burkley expressed his satis- 
faction with the arrangement, and bowing po- 
litely, passed out. 

“ Waal,” said the farmer, with a pleasant 
sparkle in his eye, as he walked into the kitchen, 
where Mrs. Ingols, with a very ominous frown 
and nervous motion, was busy in preparing sup- 
per, “‘ Katy’s done waal! I tell you what ’tis, 
wife, he aint nobody’s fool, this Burkley aint! 
*Taint every day you see sich a feller as he, de- 
pend upon it, wife, and I feel proud on him, if I 
do say it,” and here the old gentleman rabbed 
his hands in great good humor, and took two or 
three hasty turns up and down the spacious room. 

“ Waal, waal, I’m glad if she’s got somebody 
that’s good enough for her, and you’re suited, 
that’s all,” replied the lady, rather snappishly, 
and in no very congratulatory tone, and then, as 
she gave the sieve a more vigorous shake, pre- 
paratory to returning it to the flour barrel by her 
side, she added: “Perhaps if you had ’em to 
wait upon, and all the vittels to git, this hot 
weather, you wouldn’t think it was quite so fine 
to have ’em all quartered here, at any rate; but 
it is little you care about it, as it is. That’s al- 
lers the way—the men can set in the parlor and 
take their ease, while their wives are a slavin’ 
and drudgin’ in the kitchen to wait upon their 
fine company ;”’ and in the heat of her indigna- 
tion she wiped her angular face, and fanned her- 
self vigorously with the great gingham hand- 
kerchief which she had just unpinned from her 
neck. 

*T was of no use for Farmer Ingols to remind 
‘his amiable spouse of the successive “ helps” — 
the Marys and Susans and Betseys—that her 
turbulent temper had driven from the house, till 
there was no longer any one who could be in- 
duced to serve her for “love or for money.” 
No! ’twas of no use to urge this unpleasant fact 
—she would not listen, and Farmer Ingols wisely 
retired from her presence. 

’T was plain that this accession to her family 
was by no means agreeable to the worthy host- 
ess, and as her only practicable method of re- 
venge, she seemed determined upon making 
every one about her as uncomfortable as possi- 
ble, to which end she took great care to aggra- 
vate her unhappy mood by the most irritating 
reflections—trying steadily to persuade herself, 
in spite of her own convictions to the contrary, 
that she was really the most ill-treated wife in 
the world, and had just cause to complain and 
look tartly, and be ungracious and inhospitable 
to the intruding guests. 

But, in spite of all her efforts to be miserable, 
one solitary thought, a redeeming source ef con- 
solation, would keep suggesting itself with the 
most obstinate pertinacity. Her mind would 
keep wandering away from her grievances, and 
the biscuit she was kneading, to the handsome 
white house in the valley, and, naturally enough, 
from the house to the handsome owner, who 
had, probably, ere that hour, returned to his in- 
heritance—and there, how could she repress a 
malicious looking grin of satisfaction that the 
interesting Mr. Burkley had put a veto upon 
Katy’s rivalship, and that there was now no hin- 
drance in the way of her own and Miss Ade- 
laide’s success? She couldn’t, of course, and 
was looking quite amiably savage, when Katy 
danced in at the old back door, with her spright- 
ly step and sunshiny face, and holding fast, with 
both her hands, a hat-full of “precious eggs,” 
of which she had robbed every attainable nest 
within and without the barns. 

“Why, mamma, haven’t you any one to help 
you?” said she, sympathizingly. “O, what a 
rare chance to display my culinary abilities,” 
and in another minute, the flowing muslin skirt 
was tucked demurely about her waist, the pretty 
sleeves gathered above the dimpled elbows, and 
the active little sprite tripping lightly in and out 
at the pantry door, preparing tea, mixing tarts, 
and spreading the cloths, with all the ease and 
skill of an accomplished house maid. 

“ Guess you haint forgot what Z teached you, 
if you have got to be a fine lady,” growled Mrs. 
Ingols, in acknowledgment of her services, as 
they passed into the supper-room ; which remark, 
considering that Katy’s accomplishments in that 
branch of domestic education were all of her 
own acquiring, without the benefit of any body’s 
instruction, was rather an equivocal compliment 
—but Katy did not reply, except with a quiet 
smile, and was soon chattering away as merrily 
as a bird, paying no heed to the ill-humor of her 
step-mother, who poured the tea with a stiff dig- 
nity, and answered in frigid monosyllables when 
addressed. 

Notwithstanding her chilling influence, how- 
ever, the table-chat was pleasant and free from 
restraint, and as soon as the meal was completed, 
Farmer Ingols rose abruptly, and turning to Mr. 
Burkley, said : 

“ Now, sir, I guess we’ll walk a spell, if you 
please—or, mebbe you’d rather ride round the 
farm?” he added, inquiringly ; ‘you can jest 
as waal.” 

But Mr. Burkley declared he greatly preferred 
walking, and the two set off in advance of the 
rest of the party (which was to consist of Uncle 
Lenox and Katy only—Mrs. Ingols and Miss 
Adelaide declining to accompany them), with 
the promise that they would fellow, as soon aa 
Katy had aseisted in setting the “‘tea-things” to 





tights, and Uncle Lenox had completed ‘his. ac- 
customed Havana, 

“ And whose is the little white cot, just here 

at our feet?” asked Mr. Burkley, ag the two 
gentlemen paused on the height of a gentle slope 
commanding a broad view of a fine portion of 
Ingols Farm, as well as many of the neighboring 
lands. 
“QO, that belongs to a vagabond of a feller, 
who was jest shifiless enough to leave all this 
handsome property, and go rovin’ off to Cali- 
forny. He wanted my Katy, I s’pose,” said the 
farmer, with a confidential smile, to his compan- 
ion, “ but when I see what his habits was, I set 
him adrift pretty. sudden, and managed so that 
she could keep clear on him afterwards.” 

Here he proceeded to give his son-in-law a 
minute account of his successful efforts to pre- 
serve her from the foul clutches of Miller, but 
stopped short, as one of Katy’s clear laughs, and 
the heavier, but no less hearty, “ha, ha, ha!” 
of Uncle Lenox, rang out just at his elbow, and 
in another instant, Katy was dancing at a good 
rate down the slope, followed closely by her hat- 
less lord, whose beaver she had most skilfully 
captured, while he stood profoundly absorbed 
in the story of her former lover’s discomfiture. 
As they neared the little white cottage, however, 
the hat was restored, and somewhat tothe good 
farmer’s astonishment, both disappeared at the 
open door. 

“ Ah!” said he, after a moment’s pause, with 
an audible chuckle, ‘‘ I’m glad they’re gone in 
there ; they say young Miller’s to be home to- 
day, and 1 guess it’ll punish his impertinence 
some, to see her with that.splendid husband of 
hern! I should like to see the meetin’ !” 

‘* Suppose we call, then, and get a glimpse of 
the fun,” suggested Uncle Lenox. 

“So we will, so we will, brother,” and as they 
were shown into the pleasant sitting-room, they 
caught the murmured words—‘“ Ben, my dear 
son Ben, God bless you !’—and saw good, kind 
old Mrs. Miller clasped fondly in the warm em- 
brace of Mr. Burkley ! 

Close by, stood Katy, looking very conscious 
and very wicked, and smiling roguishly, in spite 
of her tears; but her smile grew still more mis- 
chievous, as she turned, with great deliberation, 
to her father, standing, “‘a monument of open- 
mouthed amazement,” and begged the pleasure 
of presenting her husband—Mr. Benjamin Burk- 
ley Miller! 

“What! who!” sputtered the farmer, as he 
half accepted the proffered hand of his smiling 
son-in-law. ‘ You—Mr. Burkley—Ben Miller ! 
How, in the name of wonder”—but his“astonish- 
ment was interrupted by an explosion of merri- 
ment from Katy, and a roar of laughter from 
Uncle Lenox, who, having been chief manager 
in the plot, of which this was the result, could 
smother his excessive enjoyment no longer. 

We leave the reader to tmagine the indescri- 
bable wrath of Mrs. Ingols, when she discovered 
the actual appropriation of the pretty cottage 
and owner; but it is necessary to say, that since 
the mists of prejudice have been fully dissipated, 
Farmer Ingols looks with great complacency and 
pride upon Katy’s Husband! 





REYNARD. 

The cranium of the fox may be called a mod- 
el skull. The forehead is horizontal, and the 
skin tightly drawn over it—craft lurking in its 
very smoothness. The ear, sharply pointed at 
the extremity, projects considerably at the base, 
in order to catch every passing sound. It is 
made for obtaining the taintest trace of the booty 
slumbering in the trees above; the slightest 
noise, the trembling of a leaf, the quiver of the 
dreaming bird, falls into the listening, distended 
aperture. Nothing escapes him. And then the 
nose! How much malice and grace—how much 
esprit lies in that fine, long-stretched out, supple 
point! Does it not seem as if a thousand invis- 
ible feelers issued thence, and that here, as its 
central point, sat the guile-conniving, wile-con- 
triving spirit of the incomparable improvisator ? 
It is such a nose as the great masters of political 
science—as the Richelieus and Talleyrands may, 
perhaps, have had. But the most interesting fave 
is nothing, if we forget the eyes. It is true, the 
fox’s eye cannot be termed beautiful. You 
recognize in it at once the nocturnal animal of 
prey—its color plays between a grey and green ; 
it lies askant, half-hidden in the cavity, and by 
day is drawn together into a mere perpendicular 
chink. It has neither the greenwood freshness 
which appeals to us so gaily in the eye of the 
roe, nor the rolling sparkle which gives the gaze 
of the cat such a magnetic charm; yet, notwith- 
standing, there lies init far more physiognomical 
significance. Now it is lowered in humble resig- 
nation, or gazes round in simplicity and inno- 
cence; now a derisive smile plays about the lids, 
and then again a look is darted forth, keen and 
venomous, as though you had been struck sud- 
denly by the fangs of a viper. The other parts 
of the countenance and the body are in unison 
with this picture. The mouth stretches wide, 
for the fox is a robber; a spare beard is ranged 
around the upper lip in long receding points, 
like so many barbed hooks; those lips, too, are 
finely cut and closed—they indicate energy and 
self-command. But, if they move apart, the 
sharp, white teeth, from which no living thing 
escapes, then glisten fiercely ; or, half-scornfully, 
half-gnashing with rage, a hoarse, cough-like, 
snapping bark is heard. Swift feet carry the 
slender, hanging body, almost rackless over tne 
ground, 

Thus does the cunning one go creeping, slink- 
ing, and winking through life; he bends and 
wends, is cautious. _——) persevering, agile, 
and ever resolute.—Stories from Nature. 

DEFUNCT DRESSES. 

Wilkes wore a flap-waistcoat of scarlet and 
gold ; and Murphy, the dramatist, a good deal 
later, a suit of the like fashion, and a large 
cocked hat. The fashion of scarlet coat, flap- 
waistcoat, and frilled sleeves, survived into this 
century. The last man in London who is be- 
lieved to have worn this costume, was a quack 
doctor, who lived in a corner house of Salisbury 
square, and who might have been seen any day 
pacing the pavement in front of his establish- 
ment, until he took to his bed and died of ex- 
treme old age. Mr. Pitt usually wore a blue 
coat, buck-skin breeches, and boots, round hat, 
with powder and pigtail. Mr. Fox had been a 
beau in his youth, bat lived to be so quaker-like 
as to dress with plain-colored clothes, a broad 
round hat, and white stockings.— Curiosities of 
London. 
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Mackintosh says: “It is impossible to look 
into the interior of any Christian sect without 
thinking better of it.” Byron gives this idea 

of a» sentimental tarn, when he says : 
“ and even the faintest telic of a shrine 
Of any worship, wakes some thoughts divine.” 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WOMAN’S LOVE. : 
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BY LLY LEA. 





A humble cot, half hidden with the sweet 
And rural beauties Nature lavishes, 
Was Lena’s quiet home—no home more fair. 
Its snow-white walls adorned with clambering vines, 
And latticed porch, retreat of birds in spring, 
To build their mossy nests, and carol forth 
The sweetest melody of earth. The brook 
Wound murmuringly through woodland groves of brave 
Old oaks and waving pines. The waterfall 
Sang music anthems near at eventide— 
The nightingale sent forth in concord sweet, 
Its own rich, plaintive lays to charm the ear; 
Proud mountains, grand, sublime and old, reared high 
Their summits, far behind that cot, their blue 
Tops tinted with a thousand beauties fair. 
Fit haunt for poet eye! bright scene all wild, 
On which to gaze when genius glows within 
The soul, and blest retreat for dreamy youth! 

There Lena wandered from a child. She oft 
Had mingled wild free songs with Nature’s laye— 
Courted imagination, drinking in 
That broad, rich grandeur and simplicity. 

To hez, the pure and innocent, the sweet, 

Rare beauties of that wildwood home seemed like 
A paradise indeed. Her woman’s heart, 

With pure refinement and contentment blest, 
Unknown to Art’s bewildering charms and snares, 
Asked not @ purer joy than sprang from glen, 
Nook, bower and rill, snnshine and shade, with all 
The purity of filial, home-born love. 

Time sped on downy wings of hope, and lent 
A charm to every joy. 

A gallant knight 
A youthfal warrior, on whose brow bright fame 
Had wreathed her laurels, chanced ere long that way— 
Fair Lena gazed upon his manly form, 
Her blue eyes moistening with that look, in which 
Were mingled admiration deep, and love! 
Woman’s pure love—unknown to her before! 
Alike the warrior wept, and knelt and plead 
Low at her feet, nor did he plead in vain; 
Triumphantly he bore his queenly bride 
To dazzling court, far from her Eden home. 

Such is the magic power of love—beyond 
All other dreams. And Lena gave her heart— 
Her own proud woman’s heart, with all its gems 
Of diamond radiance to him— her spouse. 

The song, the dance, the wine, at length were passed, 
And on the battle-field, with plume and sword, 
The idol of her soul rushed with the fires 
Of honor and renown burning with. 

He proudly fought— but e’er amid the deep, 
Fierce conflict with the foe, he wildly thought 
Of her, the pure one—scarce an hour a bride? 

He fell! the gifted and the brave, laid low 
Upon the battle-field! 

The moon’s pale rays 
Shone dimly on that form, revealing there 
Even in the embrace of death, the lineaments 
Of beauty and of power. 
Bat not alone 
He slept. His raven locks were blended with 
The golden tresses of his bride! Her white 
Robe stained with blood—her own fair bridal robe, 
Had been her shroud! Her snowy handa were twined 
About his neck! Her woman’s heart was still 
And cold! But in that far-off land of love, 
Their spirits pure perchance were linked e’en then 
In one unbroken chain. 
Yes, she had come, 

The fairy creature of so frail a mould, 
To die with him—her husband! Dearer far 
Than all her rural haunts and girlhood dreams 
Was he, who wooed and won that treasure bright. 

O, priceless germ of woman’s nobler self, 
The purest pearl that mortal man may elaim, 
Is woman’s heart—her fair, unsullied love! 


<> >» 


LEARN ALL YOU CAN. 


Never omit an opportunity to learn all you 
can. Sir Walter Scott said that even in a stage 
coach, he always found somebody who could tell 
him something he did not know. Conversation 
is frequently more useful than books for pur- 
poses of knowledge. It is, therefore, a mistake 
to be morose and silent, among persons whom 
you think ignorant, for a little sociability on 
your part will draw them out, and they will be 
able to teach you something, no matter how or- 
dinary their employment. Indeed, some of the 
most sagacious remarks are made by persons of 
this description respecting their particular pur- 
suit. Hugh Miller, the Scotch geologist, owes 
not a little of his fame to observations made 
when he was a journeyman stone-mason, and 
working in a quarry. Socrates well said that 
there was but one good, which is knowledge, 
and one evil, which is ignorance. Every grain 
of sand goes to make a heap. A gold-digger 
takes the smallest nuggets, and is not fool 
enough to throw them away, because he hopes 
to find a huge lump some time. So in acquiring 
knowledge, we should never despise an oppor- 
tunity, however unpromising. If there is a mo- 
ment’s leisure, spend it over a good or instruct- 
ive talking with the first you meet.—Dellows 
Falls Gazette. 





ANECDOTE OF CORWIN. 

Corwin was once making an electioneering 
speech in Ohio, in support of the Whig ticket, 
when a tall, raw-boned fellow rose up some #ix 
or seven feet, in the midst of the assembly, and 
called out : 

“ And now, what’s about Abolition ¢” 

As non-committalism was the word with the 
Whigs during that campaign, Corwin, with all 
his readiness, was a little embarrassed, and 
stopped to take a drink—that general resort of 
non-plussed orators. A moment and he had the 
answer. As he resumed his erect position, with 
his visage not yet quite free from its recent per- 
plexity, the expression of his features deepened 
from a slight but real, toa marked though af- 
fected and comic embarrassment ; and covering 
his dark and apparently abashed face, with both 
hands, he faltered out: 

“ What a question for a man of my color !” 

There was a storm of laughter, and a series of 
applauding hurrahs—and then Corwin took up 
some other and safer branch of the political cou- 
troversy.— Ohio Journal. 





CONSCIENCE RELIEVED. 

The editor of the Portland Argus says, that a 
comical farmer friend of his, in a letter recently 
received, mentioned the following case of con- 
science : 

“J am again one of the town officers. I was 
chosen Selectman, Overseer of the Poor, Asses- 
sor, School Committee (which I declined), ‘Trea- 
surer, Collector, Constable, and to two other 
offices, which I will not mention. As a candi- 
date for each office named, [ received every vote 
in town, from which circumstance there seemed 
to ring in my ears the words, ‘Wo unto you 
when all men shall speak well of you.’ 1 didn’t 
feel quite right about it until, several days after, 
a man called me ‘aliar,’ because I was protect- 
ing the town against imposition. After that, Z 
felt better. The denunciation of the Scripture 
was no longer applicable to me.” 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr. T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia, has lately published 
in fifty cent volumes, the foliowing popular works of 
Dumas. ‘Memoirs of a Physician ;” ‘- The Iron Mask ;” 
“ Louise La Valliere;” and ‘‘ Six Years Later, or Taking 
ofthe Bastile.” Among the many thousand authors now 
aiming to write for posterity, few stand as good a chance 
of suceess as Dumas. He gets enough of fact to build on, 





and then his vivid, powerful imagination fills out the 
plot in a manner that charms while it astonishea, 








ANECDOTE OF NAPOLEON. 


One day, the First, Consal, on dismountin, 
from his horse, and traversing the gallery rs 
joining the centre saloon at Malmaison, stopped 
to examine a portfolio of engravings which Rad 
been placed upon a table at the park end of the 
gallery. Isabey is said to have entered at the 
end next the court. The First Consul was then 
slim, and wore the uniform of the guides or horse 
chasseurs of the Guard—that beloved uniform, 
the very sight of which makes the heart beat. 
Eugene Beauharnais, as 1 have observed before, 
was colonel of that fine regiment. Isabey, who 
had not heard the First Consul retarn from his 
ride, seeing a small,slender figure in the uniform 
of the chasseurs, and, observing the two epau- 
lettes, supposed it to be E e, with whom he 
was extremely intimate, and determined to take 
him by surprise. Dexterous, light, active, and 
supple as acat in kis movements, he advanced 
sottly without the slightest sound upon the First 
Consul, and alighted in a straddle on his neck. 
Napoleon imagined the house was falling, or 
that the old gentleman was come to strangle him. 
Rising up, he disengaged himself by main 
force from his new-fashioned collar, and threw 
poor Isabey in his turn upon the ground, and, 
presenting to his dismayed view a countenance 
for which he was certainly little prepared, de- 
manded, in a severe tone: ‘‘ What ia the mean- 
ing of this buffuonery ‘¢”’ 

“I thought it was Eugene,” stammered out 
the luckless youth. 

“And suppose it was Eugene,” replied the 
First Consul, ‘‘ must you needs break his shoul- 
der-bones ?”” And he walked out of the gallery. 

This story, though carefully concealed, was 
soon bruited about. The Firss Consul had too 
much tact not to perceive that his was the ridic- 
ulous share of the adventure ; Isabey unde: 
it, too, full as well; and both wonld wiliingly 
have kept the secret. But, whether the one, in 
the first moment of his terror, related the whole 
to Eugene himself, or the other, in his resent- 
ment, could not withhold it from Madame Bo- 
naparte, the affair got wind. I know that a 
short time afterward the truth was denied. At 
all events, if it caused the departure of Isabcy, 
and his loss to our company, { must call it in- 
justice, and an act of useless injastice, for, truly, 
one must be lineally descended, and without any 
mixture of inferior blood, from Timon or He- 
raclitus, to think of the First Consul escaladed 
in this fashion, without laughing. —J1’me. Junot. 





FIRST STEP TO RUIN. 


“« My first step to ruin,” exclaimed a wretched 
youth, as he tossed from side to side on his 
straw bed, in one corner of his prison-house, 
“was going fishing on the Sabbath. I knew it 
was wrong. My mother taught me better; my 
sister taught me better; my Bible taught me 
better; but I heeded none of them. I did not 
think it would come to this! Iam undone! I 
am lost !”” 

What a warning is in the above lines to Sab- 
bath-breakers. ‘The wanton desecration of that 
holy day may be looked upon as a light thing by 
a thoughtless and frivolous young man; but it 
is notso. God, in his word and in his provi- 
dence, makes it a serious matter. It is more 
corrupting to the heart than many suppose. It 
seems to lead directly away from God, and, con. 
sequently, to crime with a strange facility! Just 
watch the course of the habitual Sabbath scorner, 
and you will most likely sec him come to some 
bad end. Perhaps he becomes an infidel, and 
says in his heart, “‘ There is no God!” Beware 
of the first step to ruin.—Olive Branch. 





HARDENING THE CONSTITUTION. 


Men talk about “ hardening the constitution,” 
and, with that view, expose themselves to sum- 
mer’s sun and winter’s wind, to strains and over 
efforts, and many unnecessary hardships. To 
the same end, ill-informed mothers souse their 
little infants in cold water day by day; their 
skin and flesh, and bodies, as steadily growing 
rougher, and thinner, and weaker, until slow fe- 
ver, or water on the brain, or consumption of the 
bowels, carries them to the grave; and then 
they administer to themselves the semi-comfort, 
and rather questionable consolation, of its being 
a mysterious dispensation of Providence, when, 
in fact, Providence had nothing to do with it. 
He works no miracle to counteract our follies, 

The best way I know of hardening the consti- 
tution is to take good care of it, for it is no more 
improved by harsh treatment, than a fine gar- 
ment or new hat is made better by being banged 
about.—Hall’s Journal of Health. 
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We have the first seven volumes of the Picrorzat, ele~ 
gantly bound in cloth, and with gilt e ; forming superb 
and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a se- 
ries of books of 416 pages each, containing nearly 1000 en- 
gravings of men, manners and current events ail over the 
world ; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous cities 
and instructive subjects; with title-pages and indexes 
complete. id 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their 
pages a vast amount of original tales, sketches, poems and 
novellettes from the best American authors, with a current 
news record of the times; altogether forming an exceed- 
ingly novel and elegant series for future reference and 
present enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter and 
illustrations. 

They can be sent by express to any part of the country, 
on the receipt of the money. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots 
throughout the Union, at $3 per volume. 

M. M. BALLOU, PusuisaEr, 

Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston, Mass. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of the paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
of notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemi- 
sphere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal - 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on fine satin surface paper, with new and beauti- 
ful type, presenting in its mechanical execution an elegant 
specimen of art. The whole forms & mammoth weekly 
paper of sixteen octavo pages. Each six months making 
a volume of 416 pages, with about one thousand splendid 
engravings. 
TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one year, .......0-2 eee eens $3 00 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ADA GREY. 





BY LIZZIE LINTON. 





As pure as the snow on the mountain, 
As fair as the light of day, 

As gay as the laughing fountain, 
Was beautiful Ada Grey. 


Her tresses were softer than velvet, 
Her brow was unshadowed by care, 
Her cheek, the rosetint of the seashell, 
Was bordered with white lilies fair. 


Her lips, like rich cardinal flowers, 
Would oft part in laughter and glee; 

Her voice—it was softer and clearer 
Than the tones of a silver bell be! 


Ah me, bat it nevermore ringeth 

*Mong the hills and the blossoming trees; 
Her step falls no more on the earth-land, 

And her laugh is ne’er heard on the breeze. 


For one she loved better than sunlight, 
And trusted— but trusted in vain— 

Took home to his bosom the wine cup, 
And she was ne’er happy again. 


But slowly and sadly she faded, 
As fades the pale star away, 

Till she went to her home ’mong the angels, 
The radiant Ada Grey! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE PHANTOM FRIAR. 


_ BY AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 


“ You admire our little church, sir ?”’ said the 
sacristan to me, as we rested together upon a 
stone horse-block, worn smooth by the feet of 
many & squire and yeoman now reposing quietly 
in the green church-yard, skirted by the low wall 
which supported our backs. 

“* Indeed, it is one of the most interesting of 
all the rural churches which I have seen in Eng- 
land.” 

** You come from abroad, sir ?” 

[am an American,” I replied. 

“Indeed!” And I fancied the old sacristan 
regarded me with a still kindlier eye. Perhaps 
some favorite child had left the paternal roof, 
and now dwelt upon New England’s hills, or 
among the south savannahs. But [ did not 
question the venerable man. Who knows, in- 
deed, what chord might have been awakened ? 

“Is there no legend connected with this 
church, my friend? ’T were a pity, if not.” 

“That there is, sir! And if you can listen to 
an old man’s tale, I can do no better than to 
while your time till we hear the steam-whistle.” 

“Many thanks! You will not only while the 
time, but, I doubt not, entertain me greatly. I 
own myself an inveterate legend-hunter.” 

The sacristan smiled, and at once commenced : 

“ You must know, sir, that on the site of this 
church, which is now about one hundred and 
fifty years old, existed formerly a very prosper- 
ous abbey, belonging to the monks of St. Bene- 
dict, or Black Friars, as they were commonly 
called. It was reputed to contain great store of 
solid wealth ; and, consequently, when the wars 
broke out between Cavalier and Puritan, was 
very speedily assaulted, dismantled, and nearly 
destroyed, by one of Cromwell’s zealous cap- 
tains, who, however, got but his labor for his 
pains, inasmuch as not a penny of lucre was 
found in possession of monk or abbot. 

** Nevertheless, the brotherhood—that is, such 
as escaped the bloody shrift so common in those 
days—were effectually dispersed by the violence 
done to their dwelling-place, and since that pe- 

riod no black friar has ever told his beads in the 
neighborhood. But it was not many years be- 
fore superstition began to invest the ruins with 
the usual dread attached to monuments of past 
violence, and to people with ghostly visitors the 
halls deserted by mortal footsteps. Meanwhile, 
Cromwell and his stern troopers gave place to 
Charles and his reckless cavalierg, and these, in 
turn, made way for James and his shaven 
monks; about which time there began to be ru- 
mors of a contemplated rebuilding of the Bene- 
dictine abbey, which set all the gossips of Suf- 
folk to whispering about the apparition of an old 
friar, who on several occasions (as averred by 
the peasants) had been seen flitting among the 
ivy-mantled stones, or stooping over the broken 
slabs in the ancient burial-place. But the work 
of restoration was never commenced, though it 
was asserted that commissioners from the king 
had actually visited the place, and (as was said) 
entered upon negotiations with artizans. How- 
ever, there was very good reason why the de- 
sign of rebuilding the abbey (if such, indeed, 
had been entertained) should not be completed ; 
for about this period the pious James was forced 
to pack up his royalty, and decamp for the 
French court, whilst his dutiful daughter Mary, 
and his-son-in-law William of Nassau, took quiet 
possession of his crown and kingdom. 

“ Nearly half a century had now passed since 
the sack and destruction of the abbey, and its 
supernatural reputation had grown apace with 
the weeds which tangled themselves into rank 
luxuriance among the old walls and fallen roof- 
trees. Periodically was seen to walk about the 
grounds the ghost of an aged monk, attired in the 
black serge garment of the Benedictines; and 
more than one benighted traveller had heard (as 
he would swear roundly) the mumbling of mass 
by that black friar amid the ruins, while Satan 
himself (in a cowl) sat astride of a tomb-stone, 
delivering the responses. It is no wonder, then, 
that the dismantled monastery became at length 
known as the ‘ De’il’s Abbey,’ or that it was de- 
cided to be no fit walk for Christian foot, but to 
be left to witches for a nocturnal trysting-place. 

“But about the second year of the Dutch 
Stadtholder’s reign, it chanced that a worthy 
pedier, who was in the habit of vending ribbons 
and trinkets through the raral districts, and, by 
his uncommon honesty as a hawker, and good 
humor as # companion, enjoyed no small modi- 

cum of popularity among his rustic customers, 
found himself, one Michaelmas eve, in the un- 
happy vicinity of our haunted monastery. He 
had taken a short cut across the fields, in order 
to reach sooner the market town (where he 


a 


made his home and kept a little warehouse for 
the goods which he trafficked up and down the 
country), and had just gained the wild spot on 
which stood the ruins, when a violent thander- 
storm, arising suddenly, obliged him, for the 
salvation of his pack, to seek speedy shelter un- 
der one of the still upright and ivy-covered 
arches. He happily discovered a dry resting- 
place, and quickly made himself as comfortable 
as circumstances would allow. 

“Tt was near dark when the storm arose, and 
Will Nattall, as the pedler was named, expected 
that it would soon spend its force, and pass 
away, leaving him, to be sure, the wet fields for 
his journey, but with the returning moon to 
guide his path. He miscalculated, however, the 
duration of the tempest, which continued to rage 
with unabated fury till hours had passed away, 
and he began to reckon midnight very near at 
hand. 

“Now, Master Nuttall was a stout-hearted 
and merry fellow, little troubled by ghost-sto- 
ries, though was he in the habit of relating to the 
wide-mouthed lads and round-eyed lasses, who 
ever welcomed him to meat and lodging in their 
snug farm-houses, Nevertheless, the reflection 
that he was alone, at midnight, in the very head- 
quarters of hobgoblinry, and on Michaelmas eve, 
too (chosen, as is well known, of all nights in 
the year, for witch-revels and incantations), did 
not, it may be fancied, decrease the unpleasant- 
ness of his situation. In truth, as the night 
wore on, he grew somewhat more ‘ narvish’ than 
was his wont, and long ere the storm gave signs 
of lull, he had many times devoutly wished him- 
self safely out of the ‘ De’il’s Abbey.’ 

“ At length the clouds parted, the wind sunk, 
and large drops succeeded to the close showers 
which had followed fast on one another through 
the night; till, at last, the moon broke out, let- 
ting its radiance gush full over field and forest, 
making the moist landscape glitter in silver 
sheen. Will Nuttall stretched his legs, rose 
briskly, and slung his pack, and then stepped 
from under the protecting arch, to pursue his 
homeward journey ; essaying, at the same time, 
a lively whistle, either to summon his courage 
or to scare away whatsoever lurking elves 
might be peering at him from the still, sombre 
shadows of the ruins. But whistle and foot were 
both abruptly checked, as Will’s eye glanced to- 
ward the ancient burial ground, and saw where, 
plainly defined in the moonlight, the figure of 
an old man, clad in monkish habit, was stooping 
near a gray tomb, not twenty paces from the 
spot where he himself stood. The pedler stared 
fixedly, unable to withdraw his eyes, though his 
frame shook in every joint, while the phantom 
friar rose slowly from its bending posture, and 
uplifting its hands, in one of which was grasped 
a black crucifix, stood a moment bolt-upright, as 
if invoking a curse upon the wretched mortal 
who had intruded on its domain. 

“ Will Nuttall strove to run away, but his feet 
refused to turn; he tried to cry aloud, but his 
voice failed him. So, doing the only thing he 
could, he let his knees double under him, and 
sank quietly on the wet grass, where he lay pros- 
trate for a space, shivering like one in an ague- 
fit; expecting each moment to feel a bony hand 
on his head, or a pair of skeleton legs bestriding 
his broad shoulders. But, as neither of these 
consequences followed, he soon ventured to 
raise his head a bit, and finally, without looking 
toward the gray tomb-stone, to bolt suddenly 
away into the broad, moonlit highway, a few 
rods off, whence he made his way homeward 
with all the speed he could command. 

“ Next morning, Will Nuttall was late in set- 
ting out with his pack, and the neighbors noted 
that he was not in his usual spirits ; but the ped- 
ler mentioned nought concerning his nocturnal 
adventure ; for, indeed, he began already to feel 
ashamed of his fright, and to ask himself, how a 
blithe, ghost-jeering lad like Will Nuttall could 
have run away from some shadow of his own 
fancy? So he kept his counsel, and went on as 
usual, plying his traffic from hamlet to hamlet 
—getting little richer, it is true (for he was a 
free-hearted fellow), but making store of friends 
in his up-and-down wanderings. So a year 
passed away, and Michaelmas eve drew near 
again; and, as it chanced, found Will in the 
neighborhood, again, of the haunted ‘ De’il’s 


Abbey.’ 
‘«« An arrant dolt was I to run away from my 


own shadow,’ quoth the pedler to himself, as he 
called to mind his midnight terror. ‘Faith, I 
ha’ e’en a mind to pass another Michaelmas at 
the old friar’s gate, and see if mine host will be- 
stir himself.’ 

No sooner resolved, than Will Nuttall set 
forth to execute, and once more, as the moon- 
beams streamed brightly over the ancient ruins 
(with no storm to interrupt their beauty), the 
bold pedler appeared, hard upon the witching 
hour, and (as if to dare the phantom to its 
worst) advanced, with a stout cudgel over the 
shoulder which bore his pack, and took post be- 
side the very gray tomb stone over which he had 
beheld the ghost-monk stooping. 

“ But, O rash and fool-hardy wight! Scarce 
had he reached the slab, when, turning toward 
the shattered arch where he had before found 
shelter, he beheld the self-same sight that had 
then appalled him. The figure of an aged 
monk, with cowl and crucifix, emerged from the 
ivied shadow, and, with slow steps, approached 
as if to confront him! Will Nuttall saw, and 
his courage evaporated. Down he subsided, as 
before, and, with what little strength he could 
muster, crawled and burrowed, until he had got 
himself quite underneath a broken stone hatch- 
ment that rested slantingly against the old gray 
tomb. Here, shrinking into as small a bulk as 
possible (as if he hoped by such means to elude 
the grim friar), he held his breath, and strove to 
bethink him of all the prayers which he had ever 
forgotten. In another moment he felt a rustle 
of garments close beside him, and presently a 
low voice muttered some strange words in a lan- 
guage unknown to him, to which, consequently, 
he did not feel himself called upon to reply, 
though he had his misgivings, as to whether it 
might not be his own death sentence, delivered 
by some demoniac judge. To this low voice, 





monotonous and rapid, the hopeless pediler lis- 


tened for several minutes, and then all became | 
silent again. Meantime, almost ready to give 
up his personal ghost, most bitterly did he be- 
wail his past skepticism regarding supernatural 
beings, and firmly did he resolve, if delivered 
safe out of the black friar’s clutches, to believe 
most devoutly henceforth in spooks, spirits, 
brownies, and banshees, of whatever degree, 
clime, or complexion. Thus fortified, he ven- 
tured, when the voice ceased, to raise his head 
an inch, and steal @ look at his ghostly neigh- 
bor. — 

“Very phantom-like and grim indeed was the 
old face which looked out from under that black 
cowl; and ashy were the cheeks and glassy the 
fixed eyes. The figure knelt against the tomb, 
close to the hatchment which concealed the ped- 
ler ; its thin hands clasped and pressed against 
its breast a sable crucifix ; its withered lips ap- 
peared still to move, but emitted no sound. 
Will Nuttall saw all this at a glance, and the 
next moment beheld the phantom sink bodily 
downward, and disappear under the church-yard 


“ Well, that, to be sure, was enough to fright- 
en flesh and blood, however bold its possessor ; 
80, it was no marvel that Will fainted inconti- 
nently away under his hatchment. And thus he 
remained until the light of a rosy morning 
chased off all evil things, and peered into his 
face, and woke him once more to the world of 
living things. He was drenched with the heavy 
night-dew, but, beyond this, had sustained no in- 
jury to his corporeal substance. 

«Now am I an ass—or there be ghosts !’ so- 
liloquized Will Nuttall, as he gradually became 
aware of his identity, and rubbed his eyes to get 
a better look of every object around him. 
‘What I ha’ seen now, no Christian man may 
speak lightly of! Eye and ear were open, i’ 
faith! nevertheless, if ghosts there be, it be 
plain, too, they ha’ no power o’er mortal man, 
else were I not unharmed this day. So, if 
there harbor no malice nor hurt i’ the good peo- 
ple, let no evil be spoken of them, say I.’ 

“ Talking thus to himself, and peering boldly 
about him, as he saw the sunlight brightening in 
the east, Will shook himself, and proceeded to 
impart animation to his benumbed limbs by a 
liberal bestowal of smart buffets on his breast. 
The old gray tombs began, by this time, to look 
cheery in the morning beams, and the ivied 
arches and shattered walls had lost all trace of 
ghostliness ; nevertheless, our pedler could not 
help a fearsome qualm as his eyes fell upon the 
spot where they had beheld the black friar disap- 
pear under the sod. But Will Nuttall’s look 
dwelt longer than before, for it had caught sud- 
den sight of an opening just beneath the gray 
tomb, and close beside the hatchment which had 
80 opportunely covered his person. The pedler 
stooped, and beheld a square aperture, half-con- 
cealed by dank weeds, below which were several 
steps of stone, apparently leading to a vault be- 
neath the monument. Into this aperture he 
peered curiously, but all. was dark. Only a 
smell of damp earth came from beneath. Will 
Nuttall paused a few moments, and then a 
strange fancy came into his mind. ‘If ghosts 
must have holes to go and come by,’ quoth he, 
‘they be little better off than people wi’ bodies.’ 
This reflection inspiring him, he hesitated not to 
put his best foot through the square opening 
and descend cautiously the slippery stones. 

“ Very dimly lit was the sepulchral vault to 
which the bold hawker found his way, but he 
could see that it was an oblong apartment, and 
very much like other ancient receptacles of mor- 
tality. But what drew his notice first was a lit- 
tle mound of earth (near the foot of the stone 
steps), which seemed to have been lately dis- 
turbed, and a mattock and pick (in a niche near 
by), to which there yet clung several lumps of 
moist, yellow clay. ‘Ho!’ said Will Nuttall, 
‘they be strange ghosts that use mattocks to dig 
their graves withal.’ 

‘* Will Nattall sat himself down upon one of 
the stone steps, with the morning light faintly 
entering over his shoulder to the old vault, and 
began to reflect upon phantoms in general and 
black Benedictines in particular. The result of 
his cogitations was his sudden springing to his 
feet, seizing the pick, and digging away at the 
little mound with as hearty a will as if he had 
been a born sexton, And not long, indeed, had 
he to labor, ere his pick struck against a hard 
substance, and a few shovels full of clay re- 
moved, discovered to his wondering eyes a 
goodly-sized oaken chest, bound with iron bands. 
One or two sturdy blows snfficed to split the 
mouldy lid, and the poor pedler almost shrieked 
aloud as he beheld it filled with rasty silver coin. 

“ Will was a shrewd fellow, and quickly deter- 
mined on his course of action. The treasure 
could not all be removed at once, but it was not 
long before he had conveyed it, by piecemeal, to 
his little warehouse in the market-town. Then 
he gave out that he should no longer pursue the 
hawker’s trade, but enlarging his shop, soon 
branched out into cautious speculation, until 
he got the reputation of a thriving tradesman, 
worthy of all respect. 

** Now, nearly seven years after this, it happened 
that the parish church was struck by lightning, 
during a storm, and so burned by the flames, 
that it became necessary for a public appeal to 
be made for a general subscription to repair the 
edifice. Among others,to whom the officers ap- 
plied, was Will Nuttall. The good fellow looked 
over the list of those who had already contrib- 
uted. 

““« What’s this?’ said he. ‘The squire but 
five pounds ! the doctor but one pound! the—’ 

“*Tt is too true!’ said one of the officers. 
‘More might they afford—but, alas! I fear our 
poor church will be slowly mended !’ 

“«* Here, I will do what I can!’ said Will 
Nuttall ; and he straightway subscribed twenty 
pounds, which so surprised the worthy deacon 
that had spoken, that he rubbed his spectacles 
thrice, as he looked at the figures. Then, bid- 
ding thanks to the tradesman, he was about to 
depart, when his eye caught sight of the counter 
on which the subscription-book had been lying, 
and which was a very ancient piece of oak, with 
strange old letters writ upon it, but scarce to be 





noticed, so nearly were they erased. 





*** Aha! you have something odd here, Master 

Nattall ” said the old deacon, who was a bit of 
an antiquary. 
“* Wh—what is it?’ stammered Will; for he 
at once recollected that this counter-slab was the 
lid of the old chest which had held his treasure, 
and which he had placed in its present position 
as a memorial of his good fortune. : 

“¢ Something I decipher—but it is in old 
Gothic text !’ answered the worthy deacon. 

«Will it please you to read it, sir?’ asked 
Will. ‘I mean the English of it.’ 

“The antiquary rubbed his spectacles, and 
stooping nearer, read : 


‘In the lands 


“Hem! said Will Nuttall. ‘What may 
that signify? We areas wise now as before.’ 

“Ay! rejoined the deacon. ‘ For who can 
tell where an old oak tree stood %” 

**¢ Who indeed ? echoed Will. 

“But when the antiquarian deacon had gone, 
the good merchant said to himself: ‘Aha! 
Perhaps I can tell where it stood—and see if 
there be another—twice as good. I'll be off, 
presently.’ 

“So, indeed, Will Nuttall lost no time in visit- 
ing the ‘De’il’s Abbey’ again, taking good 
care to conceal his motions from everybody. 
And, sure enough, some feet deeper than the 
spot where he had discovered the silver, was 
buried another coffer, not so large, but far more 
valuable, inasmuch as it was filled with golden 
crowns, instead of silver. This prize he made 
his own with all the caution that he had before 
observed. And from that time henceforth he 
prospered, after saying to himself: ¥ 

“There is a blessing goes with helping 
churches.’ ” 

‘And this church,” said I to the sacristan, 
“was built by—” 

“« The pedler’s secret treasure,” answered the 
old man. ‘Will Nuttall purchased all the 
land, and here erected the structure you have 
admired—ordering the ancient Abbey model to 
be preserved. Look! in yonder oriel window, 
do you see whatis painted on the stained glass ?” 

I looked, and saw the representation of a fig- 
ure with a burden on his shoulder. 

“Tt fs the pedler and his pack!’ said the 
sacristan. 

“But the old monk—the Black Friar—the 
phantom ?” I asked. 

“It was—” But we were interrupted, for the 
shrill whistle of the mail train was heard, and in 
another moment—whiz—" London, sir !” 

I was aboard, and we were off in a second. 
But as I looked back, I saw the sacristan wave 
his hand, and caught a glimpse of the pedler’s 
church, through the grove around. And then— 
I had left all forever. 


>» 
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THE EMIGRANT BOY’S BURIAL. 


A letter from the banks of the Juniata gives 
us the following touching incident: ‘‘It was a 
bright summer morning, and a procession of 
mourners came slowly up our village street. 
A coffin was borne low down by the bearers 
until the bier almost touched the pavement. 
Then came foreign men, two and two; then 
the women in their short skirts and wooden 
shoes, side by side—all still, save now and 
then a German word spoken quietly to remark 
the town, or some of our people as we stood 
and gazed at the strangers. Last of all in the 
procession came the muther, walking alone, her 
hands clasped over her Dutch heart, and her 
golden hair braided round and round her head, 
which was bowed low upon her breast. She 
wore neither bonnet nor shawl; so we could 
easily see the tears fall and the heart heave, as 
step by step bore her nearer to the house ap- 
pointed for all the living. When the clods of 
the valiey rested on the breast of her first-born, 
she took one long, earnest look upon the fresh 
earth, then her clear blue eye wandered around, 
over the graves, the old tomb-stones, to the 
trees above, to the hills beyond, to she distant 
mountains, as if she sought to impress the view 
indelibly upon her memory, so that she might 
have some picture for her poor broken heart to 
rest upon, as the last sleeping-place of her blue- 
eyed boy. Again the procession passed through 
our streets, and the strangers took the passage- 
boat to continue on their journey. Once more 
she followed, and rested upon the berth where 
her darling had but a few hours before mur- 
mured his last ‘ Ich liebe Dich.’ As they wended 
their way to the far-otf west, often would that 
mother’s heart return again to our quiet church- 
yard.” —Home Journal. 
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AGE OF ANIMALS. 


A bear rarely exceeds twenty years; a dog 
lives twenty years ; a fox fourteen or sixteen; 
lions are long-lived—Pompey lived to the age of 
seventy. The average age of cats is fifteen 
years; rabbits seven. Elephants have lived to 
the great age of four hundred years. When 
Alexander the Great had conquered one Porus, 
king of India, he took a great elephant, which 
had fought very valiantly for the king, named 
him Ajax, dedicated him to the sun, and then 
let him go with this inscription: ‘‘ Alexander, 
the son of Jupiter, hath dedicated Ajax to the 
sun.” This elephant was fuund with the in- 
scription three hundred years after. Pigs have 
been known to live to the age of thirty years ; 
the rhinocevos twenty. A horse has been known 
to live to the age of sixty-two, but averages 
twenty-five or thirty. Camels sometimes live to 
the age of one hundred. Stags are long-lived. 
Sheep seldom exceed the age of ten. Cows live 
about fifteen years. Cuvier considers it proba- 
ble that whales sometimes live one thousand 
years. The dolphin and porpoise attain the age 
of thirty. An eagle died at Vienna at the age 
of one hundred and four years. Ravens fre- 
quently reach the age of one hundred. Swans 
have been known to live three hundred years. 
Mr. Mallerton has a skeleton of a swan that at- 
tained the age of two hundred. Pelicans are 
long-lived. A tortoise has been known to live 
to the age of one hundred and seven.—N. O, 
Crescent. 
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LIBERIA, 


This is one of God’s fayored places. Lima 
beans, if planted once, remain for six or seven 
years, and sweet gr ang are fine, and not of 
one kind only. e have a great many other 
fine things. Plantain and rice make a kind of 
bread as nice as pound cake. Palm oil makes 
most everything to eat. In this country, there 
is just as fine living as in any other. The paw- 
paw that grows here is one of the nicest kind 
of vegetables ; and as to fruit, there is the pine 
apple, orange and mango plums, rasking plums, 
limes, and the coffee in its berry makes nice 
fruit like plums. In this country, the oleander 
is perpetual.—Journal from Liberia. 








Jester's Picnic. 


Mrs. Jamison was a sp’ old lady, in her 
hundredth year, who had g been promis: 
her handsome fortune to her nephew. He 
waited for it halfa century, hoping daily to 
have the pleasure of closing her dying eyes, and 
fingering her money. Every night, ¢ heard 
the slightest sound in the house, he hastened to 
her door, in the fond that his dear old 
aunt was in her last pains, and his day of pos- 
session was at hand. At last, she rang her bell 
violently at one o’clock in the morning. He flew 
to her bedside. She must be dying. He was 
sure of it, and glad of it, too. — 

“ Aunt, dear aunt, what can I do for you?” 

“La! John, nothing’s the matter. It’s the 
first day of April, you fool, you. I aint dead 
yet ied 
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William Pitt, youngest son of Lord Chatham, 

be MA remarkably shy ee Lah se es ae | 

greatest intimacy wi ‘amden, an 
ary his house on a morning visit, “‘ Pitt,” 
said his lordship, “‘my children have heard so 
much about you, that they are extremely anx- 
ious to have a glimpse of the great man. They 
are just now at dinner in the great room; you 
will oblige me by g in with me for a mo- 
ment.” ““O,” said Mr. Pitt, “pray don’t ask 
me ; what on earth could I say to them?” And, 
half led, half pushed into the room, the Prime 
Minister approached the little group, looked from 
their father to them, and from them to their 
father, remained for several minutes twirling his 
hat, without ao | a single sentence at his dis- 
posal, and departed. 

When Liszt and Rubini were travelling in 
company in Germany, the latter was as penuri- 
ous asthe former was careless in money matters. 
While at Munich, they were feted with serenades 
without number, much to the delight of Rubini, 
whose tone, however, was quite changed, when, 
on leaving the hotel, he found the serenades 
charged in the bill. Furious at the expense, he 
exclaimed: ‘I thought these were given by the 

ublic; are we to pay for them?” “O,” said 
iszt, “if it comes to that, make your mind 
I ordered them myself.” 


easy—. 

“Sal,” exclaimed Ebenezer to his dearly be- 
loved, when he arrived in Gotham with his 
bride, on a wedding tour, “Sal, get on your 
Sunday-go-to-meeting dressings and things, and 
let’s take a Bcd prot ape promenade round the 
prejuncts of the principality.” 

“ Well, Zed,” replied the fair one, “I'll do it, 
and nothin’ shorter. But can’t you say your 
say without talking grammar and college editi- 
cation? If you want me to take a slater round, 
and take a trot with you, why, in salted Jerusa- 
lem, don’t you say so?” 


How to get Double Rations.—First Soldier— 
“I.say, who the deuce has been eating ail the 
lean off this pork?” 

Second Soldier—“ TI have.” 

First Soldier—‘ Then who the deuce do you 
expect will eat all the fat ?” 

Second Soldier—(in the quietest manner)— 
“Why, J will.” 

[ Takes the fat and eats it with evident glee 
and enjoyment.} 


Complimentary.—A country carpenter having 
neglected to make a gallows that had been or- 
dered to be erected on a certain day, the judge 
went to the man and said: 

“* How came you, sir, to neglect making the 
gibbet I ordered ?” 

Ps vas intending any sarcasm, the man re- 
ed: - 
“T’m very sorry: for if I had known it was 

for your honor, it should have been done imme- 
diately.” 

















Hieroglyphic.—A young man, knowing that a 
young lady, of whom he imagined himself enam- 
ored, understood the modern language of flow- 
ers, sent her a beautiful rose, as a declaration of 
love, attaching a slip of paper, on which was 
written, “‘ If not accepted, 1 proceed to the war.” 
In return, she forwarded a pickle jar, containing 
a single mango (mango) ! 
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